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BALLARD VALE. 


Messrs. Eprrors: — Those signs of 
the times which have a direct bearing on 
the principles we advocate, and illustrate 
their justice, practicability of application 
and general soundness, are particularly 
valuable as indisputable proofs that our 
ideal of Harmony is not a mere Utopian 
fancy, but a reality becoming every day 
more evident and tangible, — that it has a 
broad and natural foundation in the pre- 
sent order of society however bad it may 
appear, —that Civilization is eluhorating 
in its own way, slowly but surely, though 
unconsciously, of a new 


, and is staggering with its load of 


the elements 
order 


sin and misery, without compass and 


without guide, on a reugh and cireuitous 


road, towards the same goal to which 


Social Science points the way through 


a straight, flowery and well-lighted 


path, 

Knowing hy my own experience how 
much every movement and tendency of 
things towards the true state of society 
strengthens the faith of Associationists, 


sustains their courage and = stimulates 
them to new efforts and sacrifices in the 
good cause, I feel it my duty, and a most 
pleasant one it is, ta record my impres- 
sions of Ballard Vale and the interesting | 


scene [| witnessed there. 





| procure, the results of the enterprise can | in his establishments ; but to associate a 
not fail to prove highly satisfactory. 


Mr. Joun Maryann, Jr., the principal 


owner and master spirit of the place, is what 


‘in Associative language would be called a 


Natural Chief, and any one acquainted 
with the comprehensiveness of the term 
will readily understand the multiplicity of 
functions, knowledges, adaptations, men- 
tal qualifications and moral powers a man 
must possess to occupy such a position. 
** Nature,’’ 


The latter are 
the exception, and to them it evidently be- 
longs to fulfil the highest mission of this 
age, the OrGanizaTion or Lapor. 

The elegant mansion of the gentleman 


diers but few chiefs.” 


| have thas particularly described, is sur- | 


rounded with delightful gardens, orchards 


and ornamental grounds, which with the | 


green-house are under the special care of | 
our friend Klienstrup. All these vegetable | 
beauties, which in most places are shut | 
out of view by high walls, and reserved 
for the exclusive enjoyment of a favored 
few, are here accessible to any decent 
visitor, and at all times to the female ope- 
ratives ; flowers and fruit are freely given, 
and can be had for the asking ; but this | 
generosity is no protection in a world 
a rebours. The subversive adage that 
‘* stolen fruit tastes sweeter’’ is yet so 


firmly rooted in this land of steady habits, 


/and even within sound of the theological 
‘bell af Andover, that occasionally some | 


This plaee, long known in the mercan- | |pet pear or peach tree exhibits in the | 


tile world by the superiority of its fabrics, \esenting a most beggarly account of | struction; a hall for public meetings and 
| empty branches. 


has, through the practical skill and judi- 
cious management of its proprietors, with- 


tariffs, realizing for them large fortunes, 
which of course seek investment in new 


branches of useful industry. Last spring, | 


(says the author of the New | 
Industrial World.) ** produces many sol- | 


mass of operatives is not the work of a 
day but of years: first of ajl they must 
understand what Association is and wish 
for it. Were they offered to exchange 
fixed wages for a minimum and a certain 
\share of net profits, a majority of them 
would not appreciate the boon and would 
refuse it, or accepting would abuse or at 
least nat improve it. The whole truth 
‘must be told. There are yet on the place 
a few of those unfortunate victims of the 
manufacturing system of England, men 
so far below par and behind the age as to 
call the law of Massachusetts which re- 
| quires children employed in manufacto- 
|ries to attend school three months in the 
year, a tyrannical violation of their rights, 
Conservatives of this description are. p 
redemption and doomed to die in the 
sins. Meanwhile they and their depen: 
dents are most formidable obstacles and 
stumbling blocks in the way of pra 
| gress. 

| The disposition to elevate the opera- 
| tives is no new thing here; in order to 
| improve their condition, land has been 
sold and money lent to them on long 
‘credit to construct cottages, so that they 
/might enjoy the comforts, security and 
“happy influences of a home. But these 
humane arrangements, which have made 
‘of Ballard Vale a well regulated manu- 
| facturing village, are to be earried farther, 








pw keep pace with the rapid inerease of 


| population. Comfortable boarding-houses 


on a large scale are in process of con- 


| lectures, a reading-reom and library, also 
The farm also gives evident signs of | 
stood the ups aad downs of trade and of | superior management, and reminds you | he done “ the first thing,”’ 


a church are in contemplation, and will 
al] at the ex- 


of the perfect agriculture of Old England, | pense of the companies, so that the de- 


was laid the foundation of an extensive | 


| with this difference, that the men who 
do the work are well paid and well fed. 
I understand that several of the factory | 





nunciations of reformers about capitalists 
making beasts of burthen of the workers, 
and keeping them in ignorance, though 


machine shop and foundry, which is now | overseers have an interest in the profits, | perhaps true of Lowell or Manchester, 
already in operation under the able super- ‘that this policy will be pursued more ex-/| will not apply here at all, and for good 


intendenee of that practical and scientific |tensively and so far as consistent with reasons, 
the suecessful prosecution of the work. | 


machinist, J. S. Hiti, formerly of Salem. | 


With the advantages and facilities whieh Mr. Marland wishes every man, woman, 





The stockholders of Ballard 
Vale are few in number, live on the 
premises, direct the work themselves, and 


abundant capital intelligently applied can and child he employs to have an interest | being personally acquainted with every 
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operative they employ, cannot help no- | and many other things, nobody Sa eee among the workmen hinder the 
ticing and rewarding in some way the; What may we not therefore hope to see | proprietors from carrying out their be- 
skill, faithfulness and moral worth of in-} when the sacredness of labor, of attrac- | nevolent purposes and plans of improve- 
dividuals. The owners of the Lowell fac- | tions, of passions, shall be understood | ment. These gentlemen are the best 
tories, on the contrary, are many, seat-|and recognized by those who now regu- | judges of what is practicable or prema- 
tered all over the country, and continually |late the industrial arrangements of the | ture. 

changing ; most of them probably have | world; when means shall be provided to | I will keep you informed of the growth 
never seen the inside of a cotton mill, | develop from the cradle the native faeulties | of this precious exotic from the land of 
and do not dream of the amount of talent | of every child ; when education shall be | promise ; every bud shall be noticed as it 
and life-consuming toil by which their | universal, integral and unitary; when) blooms; and may the noble souls who 
dividends are made so fat. The manage-| woman, raised to her true social position, | have planted it live to taste of its fruit 
ment is entrusted to agents and overseers, shall no longer drudge out her Jife at the | and enjoy the glorious reward of their 








who being responsible only to a soul-less wash tub, round a cooking stove, her) humanity in ‘‘ che good time comung. 


corporation, become in turn petty tyrants 
and tools of oppression. 

In order to celebrate the completion of 
the large machine shop and the introduc- 
tion of an important branch of industry, a 
ball was given by the proprietors, at 
which all the inhabitants of the village 


were invited and many friends from the | 


Over twelve hundred 
persons assembled in the second story of 


neighboring cities. 


the new building, forming a hall two hun- 
dred feet long, tastefully decorated and 
lighted; the music was capital. On the 
third story was sj 
the an 
abundance of the choicest fruit and sub- 


read a table occupying 
whole length and loaded with 
stantials, enough to satisfy any number of 
Lemonade as 


plenty as if the Sea had already under- 


Grahamites and cannibals. 


goue the transformation prophecied by 
the great Fourier. As could be expected, 
the company was a most varied mixture, 
aud therein consisted the principal novelty 
Ou beauty of the festival. All classes 
were represented, from the madlionasre 
down to the humblest hod carrier, meet- 
ing on this occasion as equals on the 
The dance 
Mr. aod Mrs. Marland, 
with 


broad platform of usefulness. 
was opened by 
and kept until twelve 


up Spirit 


o'clock. ‘The best social feeling per- 
this of employers 
and employeés, rich and poor, Jearned 
and ignorant. J wish that all the wise- 


acres in the country who talk about the 


vaded assemblage 


the work- 
ing classes had been there to witness 
the correct, and | may say refined de- 
portment of most of these sons and 
daughters of labor, whom unfeeling ‘and 
useless worldlings often designate as 
factory bugs. On seeing the general air 
of decency and happiness especially exhi- 
bited by the female operatives I could not 
help remarking how very powerful and 
elastic is human nature ; nothing, it seems, 
can depress it so low but that it will re- 
bound and assert its original dignity, 


imposs.bility of improving 


whenever an occasion presents itself. 
Most of those assembled work twelve or 
thirteen hours per day week after week 
at a Monotonous employment, and still 


|mind absorbed by a multiplicity of petty 
|domestic cares, or waste her youth, | 
health and beauty in tending looms and | 
'spinning frames for a mere precarious 
| tiving ; when every human being shall like 
| the bee er the beaver, fullow his destiny, | 
doing ooly the kind of work for which an | 
all wise creator has expressly fitted him? | 
Then what activity, what riches, security, 
and exhaustiess means of enjoyment for | 
all! 

This festival might be viewed as a} 
faint foreshadowing of those of the har- | 
monian period, for there was the number 
and variety of materials to form a com- | 


plete Phalanx; capital in abundance, 
mind to direet, skill of every description, 
aud bone and sinew in any quantity. It 
was a good modulation in the tone of| 


} 
' 


Why then, it will be asked, | 
cannot men harmonize to-morrow, the day | 


friendship. 





after and forever as well as the night of a} 
ball! ‘The answer is easy : Friendship, | 
which was the key note at the ball, is one | 
only of the twelve passions which com- | 
pose the human soul, and the only one on 
which the present order allows any con- | 
The | 
eleven others also imperiously demand | 


siderable harmonic development. 


satisiaction, and seeking it in a social | 
medium not yet adapted to their free ac-| 
tion produce discord and all the frightful | 
evils that afflict the world; the Serial or- | 
ganization or Association alone can satisfy | 
and equilibrate all these passions and | 
harmonize them in the field, in the shop, 
| and io all relations of life just as well as 
\friendship harmonized at the festival. 
Civilization has given birth to arts and 
| sciences, it can amass wealth, assemble 
large numbers of men and women, keep 
| them at work, coilect the materials 
| vast establishments, but can go no farther. 
|The combined order alone can erystallize 
‘all these elements into an harmonious 
/unity, greatly inerease their power of | 
| production and make them sources of| 
entededian for the individual and for the | 
| mass. 
| To conclude, this place is in every | 
|point of view most promising, and no | 
| where have | seen so little friction. To! 


| disappeared. 


|security more 


9 


3. 
BaLLarpD VaLe, Sept. 25, 1847. 


M. P. 


SONNET. 
BY ANNE C. LYNCH, 


Oh thou who once on earth, beneath the weight 
Of our mortality didst live and move, 

The incarnation of profoundest love : 

Who on the Cross that love didst consummate, 
Whose deep and ample fulness could embrace 
The poorest, meanest of our fallen race, 

How shall we e’er that boundless debt repay ? 
By long loud prayers in gorgeous temples said 7 
By rich oblations on thine altars Jaid ? 

Ah no! not thus thou didst appoint the way ; 

W hen thou wast bowed our human wo beneath, 
Then as a legacy thou didst bequeath 

Earth’s sorrowing children to our ministry; 

And as we do to them, we do to thee. 

Howitt’s Journal. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF H. GORSSE, 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE.* 





PART UL. 


APPLICATION. 





CHAPTER IUI.— ( Concluded.) 


Association puts an end to ail these 
difficulties, and severe trials. Every la- 
borer takes as much interest in the uni- 
tary culture as if he labored for himself 
alone: for he knows that his income will 
increase proportionally with the general 
welfare. ‘Taxes raised on the whole of 
the social capital no longer crust the 
isolated farmer: they are deducted 
yearly from the whole of the product be- 
fore the individual dividends are declared. 
Thus we get rid of that multitude of 
collectors, inspectors, receivers, registers, 


build | °f all those duties direct and indireet, 


licences and so forth, which are se ex- 
pensive and complicate so much our finan- 
cial" affairs. Anarchical competition has 
The certainty of a mint 
every citizen and the mutual in- 
surance by which Townships are united 
together, banish fear from the heart of 
man, and permit him to enjoy a sense of 
precious than riches. 
Ruin is no longer possible, when a reli- 


mum for 





they have courage to sing, to laugh, | agitate the subject of labor reform there! * Entered according to Act of Congress, in 


to dress prettily, to dance and well too. 


Where and when they have learned this | for it might by creating discontent and | 


| 


| would I think do more harm than good, | 


} | 


the year 1847, by Jean M. Patrssr, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts, 
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gious solidarity extends its protecting 
arm over the whole of mankind. Mean- 
while the industrial workshop has under- 
gone a transformation analogous to that 
of the agricultural department; for it is 
the same capital, the same minds, the 
same hands that set in motion these two 
powerful means of production which then 
continually assist each other. These 
vigorous laborers who a moment before 
clad in rural dresses were turning furrows 
with the plough, are now with another 
costume, weaving, forging, planing ; again 


we may see them joining the choirs of 


musicians, or perhaps bent over a book, 
meditating the deep problems of science. 

Thus every where is displayed econ- 
omy of means ; 
force, not an instant are lust. 

A single edifice contains the various 
elements of the centre of production: It 
is called the Phalanstery. The work- 
the kitchens, 


nothing of value, no 


shops, the ware-houses, 
the public halls, the galleries, the pri- 
vate dwellings, are arranged with sym- 
this 
So that every one can avail him- 
A 
spacious gallery, adorned with artistic 


metry and elegance in industrial 


Hive. 


self fully of the general resources. 


eare, and warmed in winter, rans through 
the whole edifice, like the main artery 
which carries blood and life to the ex- 
tremities of the body. 
of the Phalanstery contains the noisy 
work-shops ; the opposite wing is appro- 
priated to the labors of the mind, that re- 
quire quietness and silence, and to the re- 
ception of” visitors. 


One of the wings 


The centre of the main building con- 
tains a vast rotunda answering the pur- 
poses of an exchange or general assem- 
bly. 
provided with a telegraph in order to 


Above it is situated the observatory, 


transmit rapidly to the laborers scattered 
the fields, to 
townships, information and orders. 


neighboring 
The 
Phalanstery contains also a church, and 
a theatre, saloons and parlors of various 


in or the 


descriptions, and finally apartments to 
suit all degrees of fortunes, warmed and 
lighted by the furnaces which generate 
steam, or supply heat for culinary pur- 
poses, or perform any other general ser- 


vice. Steam itself, after having acted on 


the powerful engines, and set in motion 
the whole industrial mechanism, is ap- 


plied to a variety of publie or private 


purposes, it carries every where water 
and heat, supplies the baths, and keeps 
up in the hamblest dwellings a mild and 
wholesome temperature. 

We have now only one cellar, one 
store house, one kitchen, in which are 
prepared various kinds of food suitable to 
the tastes and fortune of each individual. 
It can easily be imagined what immense 
economies 


result from these arrange-| 


is wonderfully inereased,and what ahap-| 2. External administration. In its re- 
py state of luxury, salubrity and general | lations with the other townships, the 
comfort is substituted for waste, disor-| associated township is only as a unit, a 
der and penury. | single individual enjoying the same rights 

The administration is one of the prinei- and having the same duties to fulfil. In 
pal branches of the organization of labor. | the first place a contract of mutual guar- 
It is eutrusted to a, corporation, bearing | auty protects each Phalanx against all 
the name of the Administrative Series. | chances of ruin, such as conflagrations, 


Its functions are 
Internally it watches over the general and 
private interests; externally it regulates 
the relations of the township with the 
province, with the empire. 

1. Internal adinwnistration. 
ministrative series, divided and subdi+ 
vided, as are all other series, in genera, 
species, varieties, and composed of the 
majority of citizens, holds the strings of 
the public purse, and establishes. a» per- 
manent statistics of wants and resources, 
in order to harmonize them with produc- 
tion. It decides on the precedence or 
rank and on the comparative usefulness 
of every thing ; is a witness of all trans- 
actions either public or private, submits 
to tribunals of arbitration the settlement 
of contested points; keeps an account 
open with every one, showing what are 
his expenses, and what his labor has pro- 
duced. It presides at the repartition of 
profits, inseribes in the stock-book those 
who are entitled to its possession, it also 
collects and takes charge of the home 


and foreign products, in order to distri- 


interior and exterior. | 


The ad-' 


hail, innundations, famine. Fer that pur- 
pose a provincial Treasury is formed out 
of the collective and individual subserip- 
tions of Phalanxes, and in lucky years its 
‘surplus funds are applied to works of 
general utility, such as roads, bridges, 
canals, markets and.so forth, subject to 
‘the decrees of the Provincial Congress. 
This assemblv, over which presides the 
chief of the district, is composed of dele- 
gates elected from the REGENCY or supe- 
rior council of each township. Its fune- 
_ tion is to watch over the common interest 
of the country: it is the regency of a 
Province. 


i 


To it is entrusted the eare of 
establishing and preserving the equilibri- 
um between the production and consump- 
tion of the province, by exact statistic 
researches, to regulate the exchanges, to 
vote the provincial budget. 
forms the office 
and state conneii for the province, and 


It also per- 


of auditor of accounts 


| participates in the formation of superior 
_ congresses. are the functions of 
| the provincial congress. 

Each Puatanx has in the capital of 


Such 


bute them for consumption, with prudence, | the province, and each Province in tyes 
. . . . * i . ~ 

justice and safety, so that individual cu-| capital of the Empire, a counting-reom 
pidity, under the assumed name of whole- and ware-house for the wants of its com- 


sale and retail trade, no longer steps in 
between the producer and the buyer, to 
live as a parasite at the expense of both. 

Finally, the administrative series ful- 
fils the functions of book-keeper, treasur- 
er, notary, collector, merchant, banker, 
and agent, and so forth. All these fune- 
which occupy so large 
and expensive a position in the social 
mechanism, which include so many di- 
vided, jealous, complicated jurisdictions, 
are now united and interlocked, forming 
as it were the elements of a unitary busi- 
ness cabinet; they are now out of the 
reach of individual speculation, but under 
the control of society itself. 


tions, to day 


low it step by step, watching with an in- 


corruptible fidelity on its fortune and 


comfort, at the same time that it fulfils | 
for each individual the office of intendant | 


with an honesty, a prudence and a skill 
which could not greater. What 
multitude of cares spared to most men! 


be 


| What destruction of fortunes prevented ! | 


What relief from material preoccupation ! 
and consequently what impulse towards 
noble things! Finally, what powerful 


‘ties between interest and affection, between 


man and the whole society! * 





*The Administrative Series is a funetiona) | 


ments, how the share of profits for each speciality, like the Agricultural and other Series, 


They fol-| 


| special hierarchy and its regulations, 


'meree. Agents, deputed by the Recen- 
/CIES, set this mechanism in 
| Large cities contain also richer museums 


motion. 


and libraries and high schools supported 
| at theexpense of the provincial treasury, 
_to which each Phalanx sends its eminent 
scholars to finish their studies. 

The the 
‘deficiencies of this hasty sketch of the 
| administrative element in AssociaTION, 
| by keeping in mind the principle, that the 
| townships are to townships, and provinees 
‘to provinces, what the citizens are to the 


reader will 


easily supply 


hy ene . . 
| citizens in the township. 


We shall pass over the other kinds of 
functions, as the general indications we 
have given can apply to all indifferently. 

Commerce, as the reader must be aware 
by what precedes, undergoes a complete 
metamorphosis. It can no longer be as 


at this day, ‘‘ the art of purchasing for 





and consequently is not a publie power. The 
general direction of the township devolves an a 
Council constituted by etection, and eomposed 
of all the eminent functionaries of each indus. 
trial speviality, and bears the name of REGENCY. 
The President of this Council is the first mag-~ 
istrate of the towaship, and appointed by election 
also, Moreover, each kind of labor has its 
We shall 
more fully elucidate this subject in the Chapter 
on HieRarcuy 
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three francs what is worth six, and of! 
selling for six francs what is worth only | 
three.’? — (Fourier.) The principle of 
Association excludes al] fraudulent spec- 
ulation and renders it impossible. No 
more individual commerce, and conse- 
quently no more mercantile competition. 

At home, it is the Phalanx that sells to. 
its members, or we may truly say, to it-| 
self. The agent intrusted with these 
transactions, has no longer any interest in 
cheating on goods which he does not sell 

on his individual account. Here we have 
no monopoly, no stock-jobbing, no ficti- 

tious rise and fall of prices, no tricks nor. 
overreachings. Finally, the assocjation 

of interests and the general control con- 

tinually exercised by the participation of 
all, are safe and sure guarantees against 

individual cupidity. If there were no re- 

ceivers of stolen goods, there would not 

be any thieves, as the saying is. Itis in 

Association that this axiom will be fully 

verified. Externally the same safety ex- 

ists: the assembly of the province has 

determined the commercial value of pro- 

ducts: the exchanges are made on fixed 

prices and with guarantees as to the qual- 

ity of the goods. 

Domestic labors are mostly converted 
into public functions. We have the laun- 
dry, the soap manufactory, the sewing, 
milliner’s, and dress maker's rooms; the 
internal arrangements for cleanliness are 
op a large scale, as at this day are the | 
repairs and lighting of streets and public 
buildings: those for the table are adapted 
to tastes and fortunes. One may live at 
home or in the public hails, with his fam- | 
ily or with his friends, or even entirely | 
alone, if disposed so to do, 

The public conveyances are free, the 
private ones for those who are willing to 
pay. The same with horses, fancy ani- 
mals, and all objects of art and fancy. 

Education will be the subject of a spe- 
cial chapter which we place elsewhere. 

It is easy to imagine with what ardor | 
the sciences and the arts will be eulti- | 
vated, by a society in which every one 
shall have received a liberal education, | 
and in which the scholar or the artist, no 
longer compelled by material preoceupa- | 
tions to make a trade of their profession, | 
will devote themselves with enthusiasm | 
to the attainment of their ideal. It must| 
be kept in mind also that the variety of 
functions accessible to all, will offer to 
young artists, to literary men, to savans, | 
not only an opportunity of relaxation | 
from the labor of the mind, but also an 
honorable source of income, when inspi- 
ration fails. They will even find in labor | 
a consolation for ill success. He who 
abandoning himself too soon to his youth- | 
ful ambition, had vainly said to, himself, | 
anch’ 10 son pittore* will not be condemned 





* Ll also am a painter, | 
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as at this day, by hunger, to the disap-|umns; and the pyramid, of which the 
pointments and humiliations of mediocri-| size, nakedness, and cold grandeur, ex- 
ty ; but by degrees turning his attention | pressed so truly the powerful and stable 
to something else, may become an arti- | unity of Egyptian society. 
zan, a skilful agriculturist, instead of Among the Greeks, that people of art- 
remaining a poor painter. ists, unity and social life was the art 
As to traly inspired artists, what an hori- | itself. Even religion was only a graceful 
zon opens before them! AssociaTION en- | fancy of the arts, a series of fictions hav- 
larges, poetizes, embellishes every thing. ing their origin in the brains of artists 
Under its auspices, nature becomes richer ‘and poets, who were called the fathers of 
and more harmonious, the sky purer. | the gods. Architecture expressed, in the 
Man integrally developed, possessing both | purity of its lines, the elegancce and cor- 
a robust body and a cultivated intellect ; | reetness of its proportions, the exquisite 
woman, preserving the delicacy of form in| sentiment of beauty, which exclusively 
the midst of an active and varied life; | governed Greece. But cold, monotonous, 
uniting the vigor of the daughter of the, without aspiration, as is always that 
people with the elegant proportions of the | which originates more from the imagina- 


aristocratic races; woman, shining with | 
a beauty unknown among us, the beauty 
of happiness; what prolific models for 
the Phidias and Raphaels of the future ! 
And music! 


. . « How describe its | 
power in Association? Imagine a soci-| 
ety in which all are capable of taking 
part in the execution of a master-piece. 
How many musical talents and artistic 
souls, who are now dying of suffocation, | 
will come to life and reveal themselves? 
And again what elements of power in the 
hands of the composer! In each Pha- | 
lanx, an orchestra of three or four hun- | 
dred instruments, a larger number still of 
singers, and for audience, a whole popu- 
lation initiated into the mysteries and sen- 
timent of the arts. What emotions, what 
enthusiasm, what majestic concert! Oh! 
not until then will humanity onderstand | 
the sublimity, the religious power of 
Music ! 

Let us pay a passing tribute to Archi- | 
tecture, the human art par excellence. 

Architecture is the greatest, the most 
powerful of arts ; all the others are only | 
its appendages and ornaments, Sculpture | 
gives life to its pediments, carves leaves 
for its columns ; painting peoples its walls | 
and arches ; music is the loudest voice of 
the monument. But painting, sculpture, 
and to a certain extent, music, live on 
imitation ; architecture alone exists on its | 
own thoughts. It is the eldest daughter | 
of the genius of man. Its mission there- 
fore was to realize in every period, the 
social thought which swayed human so- 
cieties, 


tion than from the heart, it symbolized 
faithfully an egotistical and sensual soci- 
ety, the religion and patriotism of which 
were deficient in love and expansiveness. 

The Romans, devoted athletes of po- 
litical unity, but taught in the artistic 


| school of Greece, did not realize a new 


ideal of architecture. They however in- 
vented the Arch, a bolder element than 
the angles of Greek edifices ; above all, 
the Romans imprinted on their buildings 
the seal of greatness and power, which 
was the basis of their genius. The 
immense circuses, the coliseums, the 
bridges, the aqueducts, which are seen 
and recognized every where as of Latin 


‘origin, — are not all these gigantic works 


whieh time cannot annihilate, the living 
witnesses of that powerful political unity, 
which a sovereign people established by 
main force in the old world? 

When Christianity had deposited in the 
empire of the Cwsars, the germ of a 
new unity, Roman architecture advanced 
another step, it invented the Dome: The 
Byzantine order sprung principally from 
a mixture of Greek forms with this new 
element of which it abased. 

Meanwhile the purely Christian art 
could make its appearance only among a 
new people. It was among the barbarians 
of the West that it first developed itself. 

The strong tendency of society in the 


middle ages was to religious unity; but 
it was animated by two passions, War 


and Religion. Architecture symbolized 
them faithfully. ‘The feudal castle rose 


lon every height, covered itself with im- 
Old Egypt, with its immutable castes, | penetrable bastions, with battlements and 
its mysterious religion, its blind regard|towers. Did there ever exist a more 
for the past, realized undoubtedly a pow- | striking exponent of force, of pride and 
erfal unity, both political and religious,|of individual despotism, than was the 
of which it has left us in its architecture | feudal manor? 
an ineflaceable symbol. But stiff and| The Cathedral, this wonder of the 
pitiless, it sacrified man to an unchange- | Christian unity, sprang up every where 
able classification, and to the pride of its| as by enchantment, no one being able to 
despots and of its priests. What art/| tell precisely whence its type originated. 


could bloom among such a people? Its | With a basis broad as the Christian soci- 
monuments were gigantic and fettered|ety it is intended to contain, it shoots 
sphinxes ; coarse monoliths, covered with towards heaven in the midst of wild and 
hieroglyphic signs, low and heavy col-| natural ornaments, its bold arches, its 
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ogives, its steeples, its shafts, as the aspi-| those vivifying sentiments, that are the | seemed resolved to test the powers of the 
| prolific source of great deeds and great |Somnambulist to the utmost by a contin- 


rations of a pious soul towards the celes- 
tial abode. 


To-day there is no longer Unity, con- | 


sequently no Architecture. We live on 
the past, servilely imitating the Greek, 
or the Gothic, without faith, without in- 
spiration. It is the reflected image of our 
social world, in which the fragments of 


all the former unities are confusedly in-| 


termixed. 
This slumber of Architecture will last 
until the day, fortunately not far distant, 


of the realization of the SocraL Unrry, 
which is to combine and absorb all those 


The social edifice will be 
the material symbol of this sublime reno- 
vation. See what will be the aim to be 
attained by the conceptions of artists. 
To assemble in a unitary edifice, all the 


of the past. 


branches of the SociaL Unity: Religion, 
Art, Industry, Domestic Life, the Palace, 
the Government! ‘That is, to create a 
monument calculated to satisfy all the 
physical and moral wants, all the social 
relations of eighteen hundred persons ; 
containing within the same walls a church, 
a theatre, a museum, workshops, ware- 
houses, kitchens, immense saloons of all 
kinds, and private dwellings to suit all 
classes of fortunes. How many elements 
to combine, and conditions to fulfil! Gen- 
eral economy of plan, convenience, vari- 


ety, elegance ; all styles, all forms, all 


proportions, combined within the limits 
of a few grand lines. Then at the ex- 
terior, to harmonize the general aspect of 
the edifice, with the character of the 
landscape, and of nature: here, simple 
and calm; elsewhere, picturesque or 
wild; with the pursuits of the inhabitants, 
the requirements of climate, and so forth. 
What an ideal! What career opened to 
emgjation, to genius! And 
only be a Phalanstery, that is, a simple 
township. And what shall 
large cities, which by a general transfor- 
mation will finally become an agglomera- 


this will 


we say of 


tion of a certain number of Phalansteries, 
that is, of palaces still richer and more 
magnificent. Can we not reasonably con- 
sider such creations as the most sublime 
development of Architecture within the 
power of man to conceive and execute? 
Association will then enlarge the do- 
main of all the arts: 
artists will be ennobled. 


the condition of 
Protected by the 
guarantee of the minimum and the variety 
of their occupations, against the necessi- 


ties of life, they will be able to perfect 


their works, raise the public taste to their 
own standard, instead of lowering theirs 


to the former, and no longer sell for| 


money their ideal and their conscience. 
In Harmony, the culture of fine arts 
becomes a sublime worship, intended to 
elevate souls, and to keep them constantly 
opened to faith, to love, to enthusiasm, 


virtues. 

The limits of this short exposition do 
not permit me to develop more extensive- 
ly this branch of the industrial organiza- 
tion of a township. But before going 
any farther I beg the reader to ask him- 
self the following questions. 

1. Does a plan of industrial organiza- 
tion based on the association of capital, 
labor, and skill, and in conformity with 
| the plan of classification we have sketched, 
appear rational and practicable? 

2. Is this organization capable, by the 
economies which it realizes, by the 
concentration and proper use it makes of 
individual and general resources, and by 
the increased energy it gives to every 


thing 


g, of increasing considerably the gen- 


eral wealth ! 

3. Does this organization appear cal- 
culated to diminish sensibly the sum of 
sufferings and crimes caused by misery 
and the antagonism of interests? Does 
it not tend to harmonize the sentiments of 
men by the protection it affords to their 
legitimate interests ! 

What would be the consequences, if 
we could so modify the conditions of La- 
bor that men should be attracted to tt with 
passion ! 


To be Continued. 


JENNY LIND AND THE MESMERIST. 


In the Manchester Courter we find the 
following singular statement, which we 
give without note or comment : 


On the third inst. Mad‘lle Jenny Lind, 
accompanied by Mr. aud Mrs. S. Schwabe 
and a few of their friends, attended a 
seance at Mr. Braid’s, for the purpose of 
witnessing some of the extraordinary 
phenomena of hypnotism. There were 
two girls who work in a warehouse, and 
who had just come in their working attire. 
Having throwa them into the sleep, Mr. 
Braid sat down to the piano, and the mo- 
ment he began playing both somnaambe- 
lists approached and joined him in singing 
atrio. Having awaked one of the girls, 
Mr. Braid made a most startling announce- 
ment regarding the one who was still in 
the sleep. He said, although ignorant 
of the grammar of her own language 
when awake, when in the sleep she 
could accompany any one ia the room ina 
singing songs in any language, giving 
both notes and words correctly —a feat 
which she was quite incompetent to per- 
form in the waking condition. Mr. B. 
requested any one in the room to put her 
to the test, when Mr. Schwabe played 
and sung a German song, in which she 
‘accompanied him correctly, giving both 
| notes and words sunultaneously with Mr. 
| Schwabe. 

Another gentleman then tried her with 
one in Swedish, in which she also suc- 
‘ceeded. Next, Jenny Lind played and 


/sang a slow air, with Swedish words, in | 


which the somnambulist accompanied her 
|in the most perfect manner both as re- 
\garded words and music. Jenny now 


|ued strain of the mest difficult rou/ades 
\and cadenzas, including some of her ex- 
traordinary sostenuto notes, with all their 
inflections from pranissimo to forte crescen- 
‘do, and again diminished to thread-like 
|pianissimo, bat in all those fantastic 
| tricks and displays of genius by the Swe- 
dish nightingale, even to the shake, she 
| was so closely and accurately tracked by 
‘the somnambulist that several in the 
/room occasionally could not have told, 
/merely by hearing, that there were two 
individuals singing —so instantaneously 
did she catch the notes and so perfectly 
| did their voices blend and accord. 
| Next, Jenny having been told by Mr. 
| Braid that she might be tested by some 
other language, commenced ‘ Casta Diva,’ 
in which the fidelity of the somnambulist’s 
performance, both in words and music, 
fully justified all that Mr. Braid had al- 
‘leged regarding her powers. The girl 
has naturally a good voice, and has had a 
little musical instruction in some of the 
** Music for the Million ’’ classes, but is 
quite incompetent of doing any such feat 
in the waking condition, either as regards 
singing the notes or speaking the words 
with the accuracy she did when in the 
somnambulist state. She was also tested 
by Mad'ile Lind in merely imitating 
language, when she gave most exact imi- 
tations; and Mr. Schwabe also tried her 
by some difficult combinations of sound, 
which he said he knew no one was capa- 
ble of imitating correctly without much 
practice, but the somnambulist imitated 
them correctly at once, and that whether 
spoken slowly or quickly. 
| When the girl was aroused she had no 
recollection of anything which had beea 
done by her, or that she had afforded sach 
a high gratification to all present. She 
said she merely felt somewhat out of 
breath, as if she had been running. Mr. 
Braid attributes all this merely to the ex- 
traordinary exaltation ef the sense of 
hearing, and the muscular sense at a cer- 
tain stage of the sleep, together with the 
abstracted state of the mind, which euna- 
bles the patients to concentrate their undi- 
vided attention to the subject in hand, to- 
gether with entire confidence in their owa 
powers. 
| By this means, he says, they can ap- 
‘preciate nice shades of difference in 
sound, which would wholly escape their 
ubservation in the ordinary condition, and 
the vocal organs are correspondingly 
more under control, owing to the exalted 
state of the muscular sense, and the con- 
centrated attention and confidence in their 
own powers with which he eudeavors te 
inspire them enables them to turn these 
exalted senses to the best advantage. It 
is no gift of intuition, as they do not un- 
derstand the meaning of the words they 
|utter; but it is a wonderful example of 
the extraordinary powers of imitating 
sounds at a certain stage of somnambu- 
lism. And wonderful evough it most as- 
suredly is. 


Baeap versus Butsets. The Amer- 
icans having nobly supplied food for the 
Irish, we shall look at their flag with in- 
creased respect. ‘Their stripes shall be 
/to us significant of a gridiron, and their 
stars of sugared buns. Glad are we te 
find that their subscriptions have been se 
nobly acknowledged in the House of 
Commons. ‘The thanks for bread will ge 
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far to keep bullets out of fashion. The 
Indian Meal Book is, to our mind, a much 
more delightful volume than any ‘* Histo- 
ry of the American War;’’ and the di- 
rections therein writtea for the composi- 
tion of Hominy-cakes and Slapjacks, far 
better than any talk of red-coat tactics. 
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‘* There are two principles which con- 
stitute Juxury or riches: 

| **The Internal, or health proportional 

| to ages ; 

| The External, or fortune proportion- 
al to classes. 

| ** Fortune secures to us the enjoyments 





| ‘* The politicians, upon riches, to the 


| neglect of health ; 
| **The moralists, upon health, to the 
neglect of riches. 

| ** Since every thing is composite in hu- 
/man destiny, if the mass do not attain to 
the two luxuries combinedly, it will fall 


Bombs have had their day, let us hence-| of luxury only conditionally, and with into the two poverties, one added to the 


forth try buns; and wherever America| the exception of health or internal luxury, | other. 


This is what takes place in the 


has battered our ships, let her, for all the complete exercise of the sensual fac- actual state, where we see a fall, 


time to come, batter our frying-pans. ‘To 
paraphrase the pieman, ‘** Brown johnny 


cakes is in, — Congreve rockets is out.’’ | late upon the concurrence of both these’ 


— Puach. 


ullies. 
‘** Composite Economy should specu- 


‘Jaxuries: it falls into the simple mode, if 
|it organizes a system in which the two 


| Of the GrEaT into relative poverty, 
into comparative and real debility ; 
“ Of the sMALL into real poverty, 
into relative and necessary* debility. 


‘* Such are the constant results of the 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT | luxuries do not march side by side, do not jgojated state. Jt matters little that theo- 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


HARMONY. 


| lend each other a reciprocal support. _ 
‘* The contrary takes place in Civiliza- 


ries profess to conduct us to composite 
luxury, or luxury internal and external, 


tion; we there observe that the opulent) when jt is notorious that the Civilizee is 


class has less vigor than the peasantry, | 


less robust than the Savage, and the citi- 


BOOK I.—CHAPTER III. 


Industrial Development. 
IV. | 
“It would be exciting the mistrust of readers; 
to announce to them the approach of riches too 
immense for their moderate desires ; yet it is 
necessary, in these glimpses of Association, to 
expose whatever can excite interest.”—Fourier. 
The ricues of the Combined Order, we | 
have said, after comparing the material | 
arrangements of Association and of Isola- 
tion, the r1icnes of the Combined Order 
is a result on which we may speculate 
with solid confidence. 
on a rock. 
fact. 


It is a foundation 
It is a point gained, it is a 


This fact we now demonstrate with re- | 
doubled proof, material and passional ; 
these proofs are composite, or make up 
one together, and do not add, but multi- 
ply themselves one into another. Al- 
though we are yet far from having visited 
all the sources of the Associative order, 
yet it is well to group together here and 
pass in review the principal productive 
forces of which we have already made 
account, and thus to show the law of 
their potential multiplication. 
from Fourier’s 


A chapter 
Traite de Tl Association 
shall farnish us the means. 


‘* Of Composite and Potential Economy. 
‘, ERRORS OF SIMPLISM IN ECONOMY. 
**In the first place we accuse the mod- | 
ern genius of a mania for sinple amelio- 
rations which contradict and neutralize | 
each other. Here is a township, aided | 
by a society of scientific agriculturists, | 
which has slightly perfected some branch | 


of culture; a victory is chanted, and for | the two luxuries ; we have supposed that | 
Providence intended to divide its favors, | 


what? Because the good has made one | 
step, while the bad has made ten, by the | 
devastatiow-of forests and ignorant tam- 
pering with climates. The . moderns! 
would mietrust such illusions, if science 
had accustomed them to calculations upon | 
the whole, the tout ensemble of desirable 
gvods, to speealations upon the whole 
in combination with the parts; in short, | 


| 


| procured by riches? 


who, poorly rewarded in external wealth 
called fortune, have the advantage in in- 
ternal wealth or health; we do not see 
the gout install itself in cabins; it is 
more common under gilded ceilings. 

‘* The civilized order in fact establishes 
a conflict of the two luxuries, a schism 
between them; for internal luxury, or 
health proportional to ages, is in inverse 
ratio to external /urury, or fortune propor- 
tional to classes. ‘The rich are less ro- 
bust than the poor; which in the social 
mechanism constitutes the worst duplicity 
of action. The two luxuries, in obedi- 
ence to unity, should be convergent; 
each should sustain the other and lead to 
the other. What more faulty than an 
assemblage of two elements which con- 
tradict each other! It is the image of 


| those ill-fated households where husband 


and wife vie with each other in ruining 
the house. 

“Such is with us the progress of the 
two luxuries, always in conflict; the ex- 
ternal, or wealth, leads to excesses which 
ruin the health, or internal luxury; and 
in the same way, internal luxury, or 
physical vigor leads to abuses of pleasure 
compromising fortune. They mutually 
destroy each other; how can our fine 
minds dare to talk of unity of action and 
economy of resources, when such dupli- 
city reigns in the whole material basis of 
existence? Can they deny that there is 
a discordant or simple play in this me- 
chanism, where one separates himself 
from riches in the functions which give 
health, and where one separates himself 
from /ealth in the pleasures which are 
Can they deny that 
happiness and wisdom would consist in au 


order of things which should combine , 


riches and health, and lead simultaneous- 
ly to both! Such is the property of the 
Associative system. 

‘* We have been abused by a prejudice 
about the actual disorder, or conflict of 


to give to the peasant and the savage 
health by way of indemnity for their pri- 
vations. This sophism presents the idea 
of an equitable balance ; yet it is not the 
less erroneous; it is not thus that God 
reasons about justice; he wishes nothing 
simple in the destiny of man, and he 
places equilibrium not in the divergence, 


zen less than the villager; in short, that 
| the civilized order makes the two luxuries 
diverge, instead of making them con- 
verge, or proceed together. 

‘** We have thus defined the error in a 
general sense ; | have analyzed the stmple 
and conflicting play in the tendency to the 
two luauries; let us now attack simplism 
on some special error; let us descend at 
once to the detail, to the day's labor. We 

shall distinguish its value in multiple de- 
grees, and argue from this calculation 
against the civilized economy, which only 
speculates upon the simple day, or one of 
apathetic industry reduced to the lowest 
degree of productiveness, to the least 
possible activity. 

‘** How do our hired athletes labor?— 
they only seek to rough-sketch their 
work. ‘They loiter if the master is away ; 
the work is double if the master watches 
them incessantly. 

‘**An engineer once said to me of a 
certain piece of work: * This does not 
advance atall; here are 40 pioneers.— 

'And yet, said 1, 40 robust men.— Ah! 
40 pioneers do their work like five men; 
they labor as a penalty, without gratifica- 
tion; they do as little as they can.’ 
The same reasoning may be applied to 


* Necessary, in that the need of laboring 
forces them to sacrifice their health in unwhole- 
some workshops, and unnatural exercises yn 
in a short time use up their temperament®, ex- 
pose the people to fevers and to epidemics, 
without means of procuring medical treatment. 
They are placed therefore in both relative and 
necessary debility; and nothing is more false 
than those visions of equilibrium, which make 
health among the people an offset to the want 


of wealth. They have the germs of health ; 


| but they are forced to deprive themselves of it, 
and to precipitate themselves by misery into 


| diseases, to run into the arms of death in order 


to escape famine. 

The spirit of Civilization, sophistical as it is, 
| loves to feed itself with illusory compensations 
| like those which | have just refuted. The 

truth is that man, inasmuch as he is a being of 
a bi-composite destiny, must arrive either at 
bi-composite happiness in the state of things 
designed by God, or at bi-composite misery 
junder the laws of men. It is thus that we 
must regard the divine social justice; it is frank 


tv risiag from the simple to the compo- | but the convergence of contrasted elements. | a8 to its ways and means ; invariable in its com- 


site, integral mode. 

‘* Let us observe this vice of simplism 
in the collective ways and means of en- 
riching our existence; then let as de- 
seend at once to the parts, to the source, 
which is the day's Jabor. 


‘*Such is the effect of the passional 
Sestes... . . 


‘* Let us note more precisely this radi- 


| pound march; full in benefits as in scourges ; 
thus witness the bi-composite plague with which 
we are smitten now ; finally, it is altogether in- 


cal error of our social equilibrists, prone | compatible with the empty notions of counter- 
as they are to speculating in the simple | poise and compensation which sophistry would 
| lend to it. 


| way; to wit: 
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the parallel of Civilization and Associa- | 
tion. We shail soon see that 40 Civili-| 
zees of the class of masters, of good 
workinen, do the work of five Harmo- 
nians; the difference between one and 
eight. 

‘* Let us analyze the circumstances 
which diminish the product of a day of 
hired labor; let us estimate the valve of 
the present retarding obstacles, and of the 
stimulants which will be brought into 
play in Association. 


FIRST POWER. 
The Spirit of Property aided by Truth. 


“* The spirit of Property is the strong- 
est lever known for electrifying the civil- | 
izees: we may, without exaggeration, 
estimate at double the lebor of the pro- 
prietor, compared with servile or hired | 
labor. We see the fact proved every | 
day; workmen, who were slow and pain- 
fully awkward when they were upon 
wages, become prodigies of diligence 
when they come to work upon their own 
account. 

‘* We ought then, as the first problem 
of political economy, to study to trans- 
form all the hired laborers into proprie- 
tors co-interested or associated. ‘This, 
would be doubling the value of a day on} 
wages, and consequently the advantages 
of acceleration. 

‘* But the hired laborers compose only | 
three-fourths of the industrial population | 
(taking a general account of slave and | 
free labor.) How shall we raise the 
other fourth part of our industry, that of 
the masters, to a double product! 

‘“*QOmitting here the smaller means, | 
such as exemption from surveillance, the 
return of the masters and agents to active 

' im the labors which they | 
before only inspected, | confine myself to | 
the most potent lever, that of the truth | 
which reigns in Association. The guar- 
antee of the truth and fidelity of agents, 
whether in agriculture or manufactures, 
would induce the chiefs to undertake an_ 
infinity of labors of which they dare not | 
even think to-day. I have remarked, in 
speaking of orchards, that twenty times 
more fruit trees would be planted, if men 
had a guaranty that they should neither 
be deceived about the quality of the 
plant, nor robbed of the fruit, obliged to 
gather it en masse before it was ripe ; and 
still more if they had the guaranty of 
capital without usurious prices, as they 
will have in Harmony, after the downfall 
of agiotage. 

‘These two springs, property and, 
trath, furnish already more means than | 
there is need of for raising the mass of| 
day labor to a double value ; and in this| 
hypothesis, a province of a million of) 
inhabitants will furnish a product equal to | 
that of one of two millions to-day. 


SECOND POWER. 
Extension of the Material and Social 
Mechanism. 


‘‘] have already cited in some trivial | 
details, instances of ten-fold, twenty-fold, | 
and even a hundred-fold production in| 
some branches. Add to this the benefit 
of general unities and truthful commerce, 
and we may safely double the preceding | 
estimation, and raise it from two to| 
four. In this case, the one million of 
men will be worth four, or rather the 
day’s labor, now estimated at one crown, 
will be worth four crowns. 

‘« Let us give a partial example, drawn | 


| 


| urigation were generally undertaken. 


| hill-sides and the plains, costly a labor as 


second power, will reach the octuple de- 


from irrigation, a branch of material me-| of bat little use in the country, consider- 
chanism. Its single product can double, | ing their want of skill and love of mis- 
on an average, the harvests of warm’ chief. 

countries, Spain, the Levant, and so| ‘3. Three-quarters of the Domestics 
forth, now totally deprived of harvest!in the house, not cultivators, whose la- 
when the rains fail. Many others have bor is only the effect of complication, es- 
but half or quarter of a harvest, through pecially in the kitchen; and half of the 
the want of showers, and de not cultivate’ grooms and foot-men, who, only rendered 
the objects which the guaranty of water uecessary by the isolated mode of indus- 
would permit them to introduce on hill- try, become superfluous in Association. 


sides or on plains, if the lab - . 
structing high basins ad chanene ot sie tyee thees cleensn compenns, oP 
“th household, form a division apart in the 
series of parasites. They will cease to 
figure there in the Associative state, where 
ya judicious distribution of profiis, the op- 
portune employment of sexes and of ser- 
' vices, will reduce to one-fourth or one- 
THIRD POWER. fifth the number of arms now employed 
Enthusiasm in the Series, the Ardor of the 19 the immense complication of isolated 

Composite. _ households or incoherent families. 


‘* A labor undertakea with cool reflec-| Interior Division — The Social Parasites. 
tion, scarcely gives, in spite of its activi- sg Teil” Risbinn Oy tad eld ene 
° 4 “Ds . 


7, the half of what is reali by im- : 
ty, the half of what is realized by.im-| Jnich withdraw from laber the strongest 
passioned labor, from which spring dex-| , j 
: . 6s “pe ys . >. (of the youths and the best part of the 
terity, industrial ardor and prodigies in- . Tee 
¢ wee = revenue ; dispose said youths to deprava- 
credible even to those who have wrought |. . ' 
7 : baag apa see oe a tion, by forcing them to sacrifice to a par- 
them. This lever is sufficient of itself to)... ; 
d ae : asitical function the years they should 
ouble a profit copious already by good d ; 
. 74 employ in forming themselves to labor, 
management. Thus the day’s labor; : , as 
3 ai Path for which they lose all taste in military 
whose product was found quadrupled ac- life 
ording to t t 2S s ; . 
cording to the chances of the first and “The array of men and of machines, 
called an army, is employed in producing 
nothing, in waiting till it shall be em- 
ployed for destruction. This second 
function will be taken up _ hereafter. 
Here we regard the army only in respect 
to its stagnation. 
**5. The legions of Government. In 
rance, the customs alone absorb twenty- 
ur thousand men; add to this, other 
jarmies of commissaries, rural guards, 
FOURTH POWER. guards of the chase, spies, and so forth ; 
Return of the Unproductive Classes to La- finally all complicated administrations, as 
bor. 'those of finance and others, which will 
/be useless in an order where each Pha- 
lanx will pay all its taxes on a fixed day 


‘*Yet the general irrigation of the 


it is, would be only one of the prodigies 
of Association. 


gree by composite enthusiasm, the lever 
of the third power; itis the permanent 
attribute of the passional series, which 
make a mock of obstacles; they raise 
dexterity, activity, to a perfection which 
ean only spring from noble passions, of 
which no germ is found in the vile F 
springs of interest which stimulate a ¢, 
master in civilization. 


‘* What is now the number of laborers 


active and positive? It amounts to but a} t oy 
P 'and on a simple notice from the minister. 


third part of the population. I have) *",, 

. 6.. A full half of the Manuractur- 
proved that a workman, useful in appear- | ers, reputed useful, but who are unpro- 
ance, often performs but a negative labor, Resale teliticcis. tee thd bad selina 
like a cloister wall, which 1s not a real ¥, 03 4 ‘ 


and positive product. the objects manufactured ; objects which, 


‘** In the parallel of the labors of Civil- | in the hypothesis of general excellence, 


. . iy , v = “_« 
ization and of Harmony, we shall per- are Soren, © Seen Aten 
ceive that Two-THirps of the population m 


; ; a ov whie 
are but null or negative functionaries; as dert men by S ernment, which 20 one 
teen /makes a conscience of defrauding. 
; | ‘7, Nine-tenths of the MercHuants 
“TABLE OF THE UNPRODUCTIVE IN civiLt-| 29d commercial agents, Since commerce 
ZATION. based on truth, or the Associative method, 
will effect this kind of service with one- 


- 1. Women 
Anterior Division, 2. Childsen, ‘tenth of the ageats which our present 
2 3. Valets. ‘complication employs. This new com- 
4. Armies, | mercial mede is one of the most beautiful 
5. Fiseal Agents, ‘branches of Association. 
Interior Division,; 6. Manufactures, | 8. Two-thirds of the agents of 
7. Commntren,: |'TRANsPorTATIoN by land and se rh 
8. Transportation. ral r ' — 
¢, Cention. | are improperly comprised in the commer- 
Ruse! {10 Sophists, | cial class, and who, to the vice of com- 
Posterior suas ll. The Idle, | plicated transportation, add that-of adven- 
12. Outcasts. | turous transportation, especially by sea, 


§{ Y Agents of positive destruction. 


'where their ignorance and imprudence 
2 4 Agents of negative creation. 


| increase the shipwrecks ten-fold. 


~ 


‘¢ Anterior Division — The Domestic Par- “Let us place in this category the 


asites. | contraband trade, which often ends in in- 
‘1. Three-quarters of the Women inj creasing ten-fold the sum of operations 
the city, and half of those in the country, ‘and agents which direct transportation 
who are absorbed in household labors and | would employ. We have seen goods, in 
domestic complication. ‘Thus their day order to go from Dover to Calais, pass by 
is only estimated, by the economists, at Hambarg, Frankfort, Basle and Paris ; 
one-fifth that of a man. making three hundred leagues for seven, 
‘©2. Three-quarters of the Cnitpren, | all for the equilibrium of commerce and 
who are entirely useless in the cities, and perfectibility. 
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Posterior Division — The Accessory Para- | the people without a profession, the men-| presume, many thought, as I did, only a 


sites. 


‘©9. The Unoccupten, or Chomeurs, as 
they are called in law, both accidental 
and secret, the idle people, whether from 
want of work, or by way of recreation. 
They would refuse this, if they had at- 


tractive labor; now on the contrary they | 
push it to double the amount of the legal | 


concessions, celebrating by this leaving 
off of work Saint Lundi (Monday), the 
most ruinous of all the saints, for he is 
feasted fifty-two days in the year, in 
manufacturing towns. 

‘*Add to this the feasts of ¢orpora- 
tions, of the revolution, of the ¢arnival, 
of patronage, of marriage, and so many 
others which men will not wish to leave 


off work for in an order where the indus- | 
trial meetings will be more agreeable | 


|dicants, the rogues, the brigands and | fish story, but it is, 1 assure you, a true 
other outcasts, whose number tends less| one. Yesterday my business led me to 
than ever to decrease, and for whose|the ancient town of Hingham; and I 
suppression we are obliged to support) was there invited by some ladies to wit- 
‘our gendarmerie, and other fwnctionaries| ness the wonder with my own eyes. | 
equally unproductive. gladly accepted the invitation. We 
bt Pinese? Classes. passed the Old Colony House, and soon 


turned into a road leading through a 

“'Y Direct. The agents of PosiTIVE! young growth of oaks, savins, birches 
DESTRUCTION ; those who organize fam- | and maples. Here we found an abun- 
any and pestilence, or concur in Wat. / dance of autumnal wild flowers with for- 

lhe civilized order accords its high pro-' ost Jeaves of all hues, which we gathered 

tection to the agents of famine and pesti- | a; pleasure as we went along. Follow- 
lence; it cherishes stock-jobbers and) jg this road for a short half mile, we 
| Turks ; it encourages every sort of inven-| came to a large, gloomy lookivg house 
ition which can extend the ravages Of} situated on the border of an artificial pond, 
war, Congreve rockets, Lamberti canons, | near which was an iron foundry. In this 


and so forth. a ; house, we made inquiries for our heroine 
‘ . . 
(Nore. The military, in this table, | and her fishes, and were told, that in a 


at figure in two places: here as making sci allie : ; : 
than the feasts and balls of Civilization. | "8 P 2 few moments she would favor us with her 


‘* Under this head of Chomage, we 


| war, and causing destruction ; and in No. | presence; but that the weather was now 


must take into accuunt all cases of acei- | 4? as limited to stagnation, to an unpro- so cold, that there was some doubt 


dental suspension. If the master goes| 
away, the workmen stop; if they see a 
man or a cat go by, they are all in an ex- 
citement, masters and servants, leaning 
on their spades and gazing to reftesh | 
themselves ; forty, fifiy times a day thus) 
do they lose five minutes. Their week 
amounts to scarcely four days. What 
an amount of idle time, without Industri- 
al Attraction ! 

*©10. The Sopsists, and in the first 
place the controversialists; those who 
read them and who intermeddle, at their 
instigation, in affairs of party, in unpro- 
ductive cabals. Add also to the labor of 
controversy, which embroils every sub- 
ject, the political commotions and indus- 
trial distractions of which it is the source. | 

‘“The table of the 
and sophists would be more extensive 


| 


than any one would imagine, to speak | 


‘only of jurisprudence, which seems af | 
excusable sophism. Let us suppose that 
the Associative order does not engender 


| ‘ % Inverse. 


|of war, which may be repaired. 


——e 


ductive part.) |whether her aquatory friends would be 


The agents of neca- /‘*at home”? at her call. While we were 
TIve creation. I have already proved | yet making our inquiries, the Jittle ** lady 


that they are excessively numerous; that) of the lake’’ 
most of these works, such as walls of towards us, and we started to meet her. 

enclosure, fences, &c. are relatively un-| ‘There she was, sure enough! A litle 
productive ; others are illusory, through | girl, perhaps five years old, neatly dressed, 
want of skill or understanding, as edifices | aud bearing a little basket of bread in 
which crumble down, bridges and roads | her hand! She approached the margin 
which have to be replaced and revon-\ of the pond, which is about 200 feet 


was pointed out as coming 


structed. Others are an indirect ravage ; from the house; and, drawing near, we 


a hundred laborers appear to be doing a ‘inquired if she thought we should be 
useful work in levelling a forest; they | favored with a sight of her pets. She 


are preparing the ruin of the country, replied, ** 1 don’t know — it is so cold! 
and are more fatal to it than the ravages) [ itie fishy don’t like to come now — but 


: Others |] guess they want some supper.’’ She 
are the scourges of reaction, praised by |} new wok her station on a stone that was 


the economists, as the invention of a fash-| partially in the water, and began to call 


ion, which will reduce to beggary twenty | her friends after the following manner : 

thousand laborers, whose stagnation will| +: Come, little fishy! Come, get yout 

become a source of disorders. . supper! Don’t be afraid! Nobody hurt 
‘* In speculating upon the restoration to| you, fishy! Come! Come!” 


labor’ of all these unproductive classes,|~ And sure enough the turtle came to the 
whom Association would at once make} surface, and took from her hand a piece 





a twentieth part of the actual disputes, | useful, we may yet triple the prodnet. | of bread, and then started for his hiding- 


and that to terminate this small amount 
‘of differences, it has means as effectual 
as ours are complicated ; the result will 


It was already erght-fold in the third place to eat ig, or feed his young. 1 was 


power ; here it becomes twenty-four-fold, | now informed, that it was the little girl's 
for these masses of non-producers com-| practice to feed this protege twice a day ; 


be that nineteen-twentieths of the bar are | ay p awe te thirds of roe but that if she omitted it for a few hours, 
parasites, as well as the pleaders, the and perhaps I have estimated it too low ; ‘the turtle would Jeave the water, and go 


witnesses, the messengers, &c. &c. How 
many other parasites there are among 
sophists, beginning with the economists, 
who declaim against the corps of para- 
sites of which they bear the banner! 

** 11. The Ipue, those styled cumme il 
faut, who pass their lives in doing noth- 
ing. Add their valets and the whole 
class which serves them. A person is 
unproductive who serves the unproduc- 
tive, like the solicitors of whom we 
reckon sixty thousand in the city of Paris 
alone. let us class here the whole elec- 
tioneering force. 

‘“* Prisoners are a class compelled to 
idleness; the sick still more so. We 
shall not see, among those born Harmo- 
nians, the tenth part of the invalids whom 
we see in civilization. Thus, although 
sickness is an inevitable vice, it is sus- 
ceptible of correction and an enormous 
reduction. Out of ten sick persons, nine 
are unnecessarily taken from labor, 
through the working of the civilized sys- 
tem; nine, who in Association would be 
doing well (no insult to the physicians. ) 

‘£12. The Ovurcasts, people in open 
rebellion against industry, laws, manners 
and customs. Such are the lotteries and 
gambling houses, true social poisons, the 
‘chevalicrs @industrie, the public women, 


it is certain that the mere chance of suit-| tqwards the house to. meet her, and when 
_able employment for men, women, and 
children in domestic industry, will double 
'the mass of labor; now, their unsuitable : 
‘employment comprehends only the three | After feeding the turtle, she again 
articles of the anterior division. If the | called to the fishes as before. Her little 
presumed product of these three classes | hand, holding a bit of bread, was thrust 
is to double the industrial revenue, it may partially in the water, and, in a moment, 
well triple it for the eleven others.” it was surrounded by a hundred litle 
fishes, measuring from one to three inches 
in length, who picked the small crumbs 
that she dropped from her tiny fingers. 
In a few moments more, a larger kind of 
fish which they call pouts, crowded round 
her hand. Thus for half an hour did 
they seem to come by turns, and receive 
from her their food — she, all the while, 
prattling to them as only a child could 
prattle, of its own spontaneous light- 
heartedness. Our curiosity was now more 
than satisfied, and fearing lest little Helen 
would take cold from keeping her hand 
too long in the water, we started for the 
village, after making further inquiries at 
the foundry in regard to this interesting 
child. 

We learned, that about two years ago 
she and her brother, who was about two 


they did meet, she would take him up, 
| feed him, and then restore him to the wa- 





To be Continued. 





A Fact ror Nartvurauists. A cor- 
| respondent who addresses us under the 
| agreeable signature of ‘* an old school- 
'fellow’’ sends us the following minute 
| and interesting account of an incident in 
| natural history, which we were the first 
to give to the public, some weeks since, 
and which has been very generally no- 
'ticed by the press. Should any one 
|doybt the authenticity of the narrative, 
he can very easily satisfy his doubts upon 
| the subject. — Transcript. 


} 


About six weeks since, a story was 


briefly told in your paper about a lite | years old, commenced feeding the fishes 
girl’s having tamed a turtle and some| by throwing crumbs in the water. In a 
fishes in a pond at Hingham. 


This, I|short time the children thus attracted 











them to the shore, and finally taught them | for the purchase of large tracts of land, | 


to feed from their hands. About a year 
since, the little girl lost her companion 
and brother, he died ; and Helen is now 
left alone to feed with her own hand her 
brother's pets. Now, fair readers, our 
true story is ended, permit us to advise 
you when another sammer us 
with its smiles, to go and see what we 
have seen — and if you have little ones, 
take them with you and show them what 
innocence, purity, and uniform kindness 
can accomplish. A. 


blesses 


CO-OPERATIVE LEAGUES. 

We had a long and interesting conver- 
sation, this week, with two mechanics, 
weavers, from Stirlingshire, Scotland, on 
the condition and prospects of the labor- 
ing classes, in England. 

They are plain, unpretending men, 
who have been sent out, as Pioneers, to 
examine and report about the West. It 
is their intention to remain here a year. 
If they like it, a small body of their 
countrymen will come over, and, should 
they be pleased, afier a year’s trial, a 
larger number will join them, and make 
the West their home. 

These mechanics think, that the labor- 
ing classes have made great advance- 
within the last ten years. The first ont- 
ward impulse given to them, according to 
their view, was the Chartist’s move. 
The second, the anti-corn law league. 
The third, and most importaat, is, the 
co-operative effurts which are making all 
over the Kingdom. 

The co-operative principle, as noy 
acted upon, is not necessarily confined te 
any branch of human industry. It may 
be applied to all. ‘Dims: —if there are 
ten persons in a neighborhood, some of 
whom cannot read, or write, or cipher, 
while others can—or if among them 
there be those who understand German, 
or have some koowledge of astronémy, 
and the others know nothmg of these 
things —they meet togetlir at stated 
periods, and by matual efforts, by co- 
operative aid, instruct each other without 
cost, and with great social pleasure and 
generous happiness. In this way, these 
two mechanics have been, maigly, in- 
structed, and we found them familiar, not 
only with such writers as Miall, Douglas 
Jerrold, &c., but with Dr. Arnold, and 
the strong popular writers of Great 
Britain. They made not the least show 
of learning. They talked, indeed, in a 
plain common sense view of society, and 
the obligations all of us owed to it. 


But the cv-operative printiple is ap- | 


plied chiefly, so far as to meet the necesse- 
ties of the laboring classes. For instance 
take the shirt makers of London. They 
lived by their labor, and that was all the 
best among them could do. ‘They leagued 
together. ‘The result hag*been, that they 
get now ten pence for work which they 
only received a penny and a half for be- 
fore! Of course their condition is great- 
ly improved, and if Hood had another 
song to write, he could joyously depict 
the great change which had _ been 
wrought for the poor women of Lon- 
don. 

These ‘‘ co-operative leagues’’ exist 
in nearly all the large towns in Great 
Britain. A moderate sum is subscribed 
by each laboring man which is invested 
in various ways; for the establishment of 
reading rooms ; for the erection of halls ; 


, 
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which is let out to members in small 
quantities — half an acre, or one, two, 
three or four acres — as they may wish, 
with cottages thereupon, ata rent of four 
or five per cent. on the cost; for manu- 
factures for the sole and joint use of the 
producers; for union stores, in which 
clothing, wares, greceries, provisions, 
&c. &c., are sold to members at cost. 
And, so far, these Leagues have done 
well. Many of them have one, two, 
three, and some over four thousand 
members, and they have secured compe- 
tence and content to hundreds upon hun- 
dreds who were, before, almost starving. 
Those at Nottingham have taken the 


initiatory steps to purchase provisions in| 
Cincinuati, (and ten others have joined 


them) ai market prices there, with a view 
of escaping speculators, and saving the 
profits secured to them. 

The Land League is the most. power- 
ful. — That has 18,000 members. _ Their 
capital is very large. ‘There was paid in, 


in the last week of May, upwards of 


£3,000— say over fourteen thousand 
dollars! The Bread and Flour Company 
of Plymouth had erected a steam mill, 
extensive buke-houses—and the same 
week had near the same amount paid in. 
Both these Leagues had done, and were 
doing, immense good to the laboring 
classes in every way! — Then.the Print- 
ers —who will not be long behind any 
class — had adopted a national co-opéya- 
tive principle. They pay in siapencha 
week. — With the capital so raised th 
are busily at work, and are doing admira- 
bly. ‘They have over six thousand mem- 
bers ! 

The working principle of this League 
will-be anderstood by all. It substitutes 
CO-OPERATION for competition. What 
uve result of this new move will be, we 
cannot say. But if it can be carried ‘out 
— if co-operation can be made to take the 
place of competition, (and it must do so 
sooner or later) the very happiest results 
will follow. — Examiner. 


[From the London Morning Chronicle. ] 


THE LANDSCAPE MONOPOLIST. 


“T’m lord of the corrie, I’m chief of the ben, 

{ rule like a kaiser o’er mountain and glen; 

Let the people go back into city and town, 

They shall not encumber my moorlands so 
brown; 

Their presence would frighten my swift-footed 
deer, 

So the grouse, and not men, shall be denizens 
here, 

As long as my title holds good against bar, — 

And all for my pleasure,’ quoth Baron Braemar. 


“T’ve drained off the peasants; each Mac has 
gone forth 

There is scarcely a Celt on the hills of the North: 

To Canada. Sydney, New Zealand, the Cape— 

Wherever it pleased them to make their escape ; 

And left, as I wished, all the acres I own 

To the sheep and the grouse, or the red deer 
alone ; 

(And | roam over my mountains supreme as a 
Czar, 

And meet nota creature,” quoth Baron Braemar. 


“The land is a lovely land — green are its paths, 

Sublime are its mountains, its glens and its 
straths, 

And fair are the torrents that scatter their spray, 

Or dash down in foam o’er the crags in their way 
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What matters its beauty to cockneys and snobs, 
To Jones or to Jenkins, to Smith or to Dobbs ? 
The region is mine, both the near and the far ; 

They shall not behold it,” quoth Baron Braemar. 





“If alone in my woods a philosopher dreams, 

Or tourists and sight-seers follow my streams, 

Or seek for magnificence, beauty and awe 

In the deserts I’ve made, I will show them a law : 

Nota crag shall they visit, no ben shall they 
climb, 

Nor gaze at a prospect, however sublime ; 

If they get but an entrance, I’ll scent them afar, 

And hunt them with gillies,” quoth Baron Brae- 
mar. 


“Tis true that a murmur is raised from the 
crowd ; 

They call me unfeeling, aggressive and proud ; 

They speak of ‘ entail,’ ‘ primogeniture,’ ‘ right,’ 

And raise ugly questions of ‘ justice’ and ‘ might ;’ 

And hint that ’twere better such things should 
sleep, 

If those who still hold are desirous to keep: 

But let them rail on, if their words are their war, 

The dispute will outlive them,” quoth Baron 
Braemar. 


Ob! mighty Lord Baron, great dealer in deer, 

Great owner of moorlands, a word in your ear: 

Would you like, in your fulness of insolent pride, 

To farm out the sea, and take rents for the tide ? 

Would you like the earth’s fatness to grow but 
for you? 

Would you shut us from sunshine, the air and 
the dew ? 

Or prohibit our gaze at the moon or a star ? 

You would, if you could, my Lord Baron Brae- 
mar. 


One word as a warning: I think ’twould be wise 
If you'd come from your desert and open your 
© eyes. 

Free foot in the wilderness, small is the boon, 
But great is the right, as you’ll know very soon. 
To-day for the grouse, but to-morrow for men, 
And the day after that for the corn in the glen. 
Our isle is too narrow for Nimrods, by far — 
We cannot afford them, my Lord of Braemar. 


Were commerce extinct, were our trade at a 
stand, 

Were the mouths to be fed growing few in the 
land, 

Were we back to the point of a century gone, 

We might leave you your moors to go shooting 
upon. 

But even in such case, ’twould be worse than 
insane 

To refuse us a sight of the hills where you reign. 

Is itsafer just now ? Look at things as they are, 

And be wise while there’s time, my Lord Baron 
Braemar. c. M. 


Ricuts or Marriep Women. A bill 
is now under consideration in the Legis- 
lature of New York, which proposes 
some very important alterations in the 
law respecting the property of married 
women. Its provisions are substantially 
as follows. — Transcript. 


Every married woman may take prop- 
erty by grant, assignment or conveyance, 
or by will and testament, to her sele and. 
separate use ; and property so taken shall 
not be subject to the debts of the husband, 
but shall be subject to the liabilities ‘of 
such married woman in the same manner 
as if she were unmarried. Suits at law 
and equity may be brought by and against 














any such married woman in her own 
name, in relation to all matters relating 
to separate estate. Whenever a married 
woman is entitled to property, either real 
or personal, not being her sole and sepa- 
rate property, she may apply to the sur- 
rogate of the county in which such prop- 
erty is situated, to be provided an adequate 
support from the same for herself, if suf- 


ficient therefor, and for her children, if 


the surrogate deem it proper, whether 
her husband has or has not redaced the 
same to possession. Every married wo- 
man may devise her property by will, or 
sell or dispose of it, as if she were un- 
married. 

Husband and wife may transfer proper- 
ty to, and become security for each other, 
with the like effect as if they were un- 
married. When the husband shall be- 
come possessor of the sole and separate 
property of the wife, he shall be deemed 
the trustee of his wife, so far forth as to 
be accountable for the same, and the 
right of the wife to such account shall 
not be barred, unless there shall be a 
written discharge of her said husband, or 
unless the husband shall establish by 
proof, that the estate of his said wife, or 
the proceeds of the same were expended 
in the support of the husband and family 
of such married woman by her written 
econseat. 

Curtovs Jincte or Sounps. A few 
Sabbaths since, 
at the door-way of one of the New York 
churches, and commenced as follows: 

News Boy. —** Extra ’Erald! ”’ 

The clergyman, reading the Litany, 
rood Lord ! 


*« Spare as, 
News Boy. —** ( rreat fall in corn!” 
Litany. —** Good Lord, deliver us! ”’ 
News Boy.—!" Great panic in England!”’ 
Litany. —** Have mercy upon us! ”’ 


{From the Voice of Industry.] 


PROTECTIVE UNION. — NO. IV. 


As we have examined one branch of 


exchange and have seen the expense at- 
tending it, suppose we take a cursory 
glance at some others, for it must be re- 
membered that the ** Protective Union,” 
when fully carried out, enters into not 
one only, but ali branches of trade. A 
radical change is necessary. Let us then 
dig at the root, for in this way only can 
the evil be eradicated. Accustomed as 
we are to view them as individuals, in 
their isolated capacity — worshipping the 
‘* golden eagle, the silver dollar, and the 
copper cent,”’— each striving with all 
others in an honorable competition, we do 
not realize what a hyst are fattening on 
the bones and sinews of the industrial 
classes. Could the working men and 
women see the wealth amassed by those 
who never performed a day’s useful labor 
in their lives ; could they but see the ar- 
my of use va exchangers arrayed before 
them in one solid phalarix, Lahink there 
would be but one mind pervading the 
working community, and that they aLL 
would see the necessity of a combination 
(on their part) to do their own exchang- 
ing. 

But let us make a computation of the 
cost of some other branches of trade? be- 
ginning with the Drv Goods and Hosie ry 
class. There are about forty stores of 
this class in Lowell. Their expenses, 
including rents, clerks, lighting, fuel, in- 
cidental expenses, (for they like to have 


a news boy placed himself 


| keeps the great shoe store. 
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profits, added in cannot be less than | 
$80,000. Of variety and confectionary 
stores there are, | think, something more 
than 125, some of which, however, are 
small, | will call them 100, the cost of 
sustaining which, at a fair computation is 
about $115,000. ‘Think of this, ye who 
are blessed with a ** sweet tooth.”’ A 
pretty sum to spend for peppermints, 
sugar plums, rattles, and wax babies! 
Then we have Hat, Shoe, Clothing, 
Book, Hardware, Provision, Furniture, 
and Auction stores, with a number of 
other kinds, amounting to about 125; 
these are pretty expensive, and require a} 
great deal of cash to keep them in opeta- 
tion —we will say $240,000, add tw 
these the cost of Grocers and you have 
the enormous sum of $570,000; were 
the *‘ huge paws ”’ to save this, it would 
take but a few years to accumulate capi- 
tal sufficient to buy every corporation in 
this city. But these are not all; we 
have quite a surplus of Drugvists on 
hand. ‘They would be missed, no doubt, 
if three-fourths of them were to leave, 
but I think the city would be none the 
less healthy. And last, though not least, 
‘‘ for their name is legion,’’ come the 
‘* Rumsellers,’’ a blighting curse to all 
around ;— living upon the hard earnings 
of their besotted victims. ‘The clinking 
of the ‘‘almighty dollar’’ drowns the 
ery of little ones famishing for bread, and 
the wail of the widow is not heard amid | 
the uproar of baechanalians in their mid- 
night orgies. O! who would be a rum- 
seller? Still the money expended on this 
class of exchangers is immense — their 
profits are enormous, and would swell the 
list thousands of dollars. 

[ have not enumerated in the above list 
those who have any visrdle means of sup- 
port. The Shoemaker, the Hatter, the 
Tailor, the Milliner and Mantua makers, 
&c., &e.; each can show some specimen 
of their ** eraft.’"’ The articles exposed 
for sale by them exhibit signs of their in- 
dustry and skill. Not so with the mere 
exchanger. He has wares for sale, but 
they were wrought by other hands than 
his. Are they silks, woolens, sugar, 
rice, iron or steel ; each can tell a tale of 
want and privation, and of industry ill 
requited. While the careless salesman 
tells his stereotyped story of ‘* We can- 
not afford them for anything less. ‘They 
cost us so much. We sell them to you 
at a tremendous sacrifice,’ forgetting, 
if he ever knew, that while his tongue 
runs on so glibly, the only sacrifice there 
is about itis being made over again by 
those who wrought the delicate fabrics, 
toil on a plantation, or else in the bowels 
of the earth, or over a smelting furnace. 


Let us see how this system works with 
goods of our own domestic manufacture. 
Hats, for instance. ‘There are no less 
than twenty places (probably more) in 
Lowell where they are kept for sale, and 
but three where they are manufactured ; 
at most of these stores they keep other 
goods, shoes, gloves, cravats, &c., still 
these goods pass through their hands, not 
a whit the better for it, the prices en- 
hanced, and fur what, pray? ‘To sup- 
port a set of men who are either too lazy 
or too proud to perform any manual labor. 
They do not wish to be considered as 


common hatters or shoemakers. ‘There is 


quite a difference between Mr. Stiggins 
Stiggins who)| 
In truth there 


the shoemaker, and Mr. 





a 


things in pretty good shape,) and their | ts. 


—<—<———= 
Give me the honest son of Crispin, 
be he ‘*jour’’ or ** boss,’’ for all these 
delicate whisperers of pretty things to 
the ladies ;—but it does costa ‘ heap” 
of money to support these uncommon 
men. 

Let us look again; Mr. A., the ex- 
changer buys of Mr. B., the manufactur. 
er, one dozen hats for forty- -eight dollars, 
Mr. A. takes them over to his store, Mr. 
C. calls in fifteen minutes afterwards and 
buys one of these hats and pays five dol- 
lars for it, or at the rate of sixty dollars 
per dozen. Is the hat worth one dollar 
more by being moved across the street 
into the store of a man who knows no 


/more about making it than a Hottentot? 


No, yet I have seen this done repeat- 
edly. 

Again, Mr. C. cannot purchase a sin- 
gle hat of Mr. B., the manufacturer, any 
cheaper than he can of Mr. A., the ex- 
changer. Why so! Because he would 
lose the custom of Mr. A. and the pro- 
prietors of our hat-stores. Thus these 
go-betweens are an obstacle in the way 
of both the consumer and the domestic 
manufacturer. In this is seen the neces- 
sity of bringing the different branches of 
home industry into the ** Union’’ as far 
as possible, to over-turn the present rot- 
ten institution of exchanges, and it will 
be done if the working men are only true 
to themselves. P. 


NO. Y. 

‘* How can we get along without these 
stores’’’ ask some; ‘** We must have 
some place to obtain our articles of food, 
clothing, &c.”’ ‘True, but it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that they must come 
through the present system of exchanges. 
Let us take a candid view of the subject. 
Suppose, instead of sixty or more grocers 
stores in this city, there were but six, 
and those established on ** Protective 
Union’? prinéiples. I am not certain but 
that we could get along with a smaller 
number, but for convenience we will take 
this number, and have them located in 
such parts of the city as will best accum- 
modate the whole. ‘Then in place of one 
hundred and twenty clerks we would take 
sixty. One fourtly the number of horses 
and waggons. And the cost of lighting 
and warming six must, of course, be less 
than sixty. ‘There would be no losses ac- 
cruing from bad debts as our trade is con- 
ducted on cash principles. ‘There would 
bé no ** Bosses’? to pay and thus there 
would be a saving of from sixty to one 
hundred thousand dollars on this class of 
individuals. And now suppose we take 
the other stores and reduce them in the 
same ratio and have them conducted on 
the same plan, every one must see the 
advantage to be gained by changing the 
present false system to one where the 
good of not a few, but the whole are cared 
for. But some say: ‘It is so handy to 
have a place where you can run in and 
buy any hitle thing you may chance to 

want.’’ Yes, but is it not ‘* paying too 
dear for the whistle,”’ this buying (ttle 
things at handy places? Is your grocer 
the one that is located nearest you? 
Perhaps so, but it is often the case that 
a person resides at one part of the eity 
and his grocer’s store be at the other. 
And again, our dry goods stores are all 
on two streets or nearly so; still our 
ladies are very well accommodated. But 
these candy shops are ‘* stuck in’’ every 
nook and corner almost, and are exceed- 


in 


sl 
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ingly ‘‘ handy’? to—spend money. ‘They 
are, with the exception of the dram 
shops, the greatest nuisances we have. 
Just imagine a_ hale, broad-shouldered 
man of two hundred pounds weight deal- 


ing out candy by the cent’s worth. is'nt 
it ridiculous’ How much better it would 
be for him and community were he to 


follow a plough or wield a blacksmith’s 


hammer. It may not be so lucrative but 
much more Aonorable, and he would have 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had 


added to the world’s wealth instead of 
taking from it. 

Let us view it in another point. It 
would have a tendency to lower rents, 
and for this reason; there would be no 
use for the stores, therefore they must be 
converted into dwellings; and the addi- 
tion of three or four hundred tenements 
would not be likely to raise the rents. 
And our Landlords (of whom I shall have 
a word to say by and by) would not 
‘* cut it quite so fat.’ 

‘But what can this army of Ex- 
changers do if they are obliged to quit 
their present business!’’ [do not know 
of any particular branch of honest indus- 
try that their genius would be adapted to, 
but it seems to me that sharpening tools 
would bear some similarity to grinding 
the faces of the poor. And if some 
them were to turn barbers, their system 
of ** shave’? would be turned to good ac- 
count. But who knows but there might 
be a Michael Angelo or a Raphael among 
them, a Newton, or Franklin, a Fulton, 
or Whitney. Each may imitate although 
it be a great way off these justly great 
men. All will not be able to equal the 
great masters in sculpture or painting, but 
they all may be able 
granite or paint a house, aud g6 with the 
rest. The “organ grinder’? in our 
streets is but a very faint representation 
of Mozart, bat still he adds a little har- 
mony to the world. But [ would not ad- 
vise our friends (the Exchangers) to take 
up this last mentioned business, as this 
class are termed vagrants. 

But will not this bringing more laborers 
into the market lower the price of wages! 
I think not, for there is plenty of work, 
the only trouble isin getting it done ; 
and if our laborers and mechanics, in 
seasons of dull times, (of which by the 
way there never need be any,) instead of 
underbidding each other in the prices of 
doing work until they get down to starva- 
tion point, would but club together, each 
putting in his mite, and do business them- 
selves, they would find themselves vastly 
better off in the end. 

But suppose there is just enough la- 
borers in the market to do the work by 
working the present long hours. An ad- 
dition of help would tend to shorten them, 
and even if the pay is less we are still 
gainers. Whearas it costs us all we earn 
by working long hours, and supporting 
exchangers ; by working less time even 
at a reduced price if we do away with 
our traders, our articles of consumption 
would come enough cheaper to more than 
balance the reduction of wages. And 
there would be (what is greatly needed) 
time for improvement both in mind and 
body. 

But I see no possible need of a reduc- 
tion of price even though the 


labors be less. Let the workingmen and 


women be united in their efforts to throw 
off aut shackles by which they are bound 
They have the 


and they must succeed, 


of 


to square a block of 


hours of 
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‘* stalf in their own hands.”’ 
use it wisely and there will soon be cer- 
laln evidence of ** 4 GOOD TIME COMING.”’ 


P. 
Mrasma over Cities. The Registrar 
General of London, seems to think that 
over all densely populated cities there 


hangs an atinosphere totally different from 
that of the country. ‘To the human ani- 
mal its effects only incidentally per- 
ceptible, because its deleterious influences 
act but slowly on health; but on 
smaller animals it sometimes works like 
i subtle puison. Thus, a bird brought in 
from the country, rarely survives more 
than six or nine months, unless sent back 
again lor a space Into purer air. Of the 
existence of mlasinatic atmosphere over 
London, the English Registrar General 
speaks in the following terms in a late 
report ; 

There is in fact a poison floating in the 
ir (of London) which causes death. It 


are 


‘ 
His 


is not a gas, but a sort of atmosphere of 


undergoing 
transformations, probably inodoreus and 
invisible. This diseased mist, arising 
trom the breath of two millions of people, 
from open sewers and cespools, graves 
and slaughter-houses, is continually kept 
up and undergoing chat 
son itis pervaded by cholera, 
by influenza ; 
pox, mea 


floating particles, incessant 


ges: in one 
in another 
at one time it bears small- 


and the whoop- 


sea- 


sles, scarlatina, 


ing-cough among your children; at 
another, it carries fevers on its wings. 
Like an angel of death, it has hovered 


for centuries London. 


be driven away by legislation. 


over But ‘it may 


Tue WestevanN AND THE AcTRESs. 
During Mrs. Judson’s short stay at Ches- 
ter, where she had been performing, her 
washerwoman, a widow with three small 
children, was by a merciless creditor 
thrown into prison. A small 
about fortv shillings had been increased 
in a short time, by law expenses, to eight 
pounds. As as Mrs. Jordan had 
heard of the circumstance she sent for 
the attorney, paid him the demaud, and 
observed, with as much severity her 
good natured countenance could assume, 

‘You lawyers are certainly infernal 
spirits, allowed on earth to make poor 
inortals miserable. ”’ 

The attorney “however pocketed the 


seon 


as 


affront, and with a low bow made his 
exit. 

On the afternoon of the same day the 
poor woman was liberated. As Mrs. 


Jordan was taking ber usual walk with 
her servant, the widow with her children 
followed her, and just as she had taken 
shelter from a shower of rain, in a kind 
of porch, dropping on her knees, and 
with much grateful emotion, exc laimed, 

‘* God forever bless you, Madam! yoa 
have saved me and my poor children from 
ruin.’’ 

The children beholding their mother’s 
tears, added by their cries to the affecting 
scene, which a sensitive mind could not 
behold but with strong feelings of sym- 
pathy. The natural liveliness of Mrs. 
Jordan’s disposition was not easily 
damped by sorrowful scenes. However, 
although she strove to hide it, the 
feeling stole down her cheek, and stoop- 
ing to the children, she siipped a 
pound note into the mother’s hand, and 
in her usually playful manner rephied, 


kiss 


Let them | 


debt of 


tear of 
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‘* There, there; now it’s all over. 
Go, good woman, God bless you! Don’t 
say another word.”’ 

The grateful creature would: have re- 
plied, but her benefaetress insisted on her 
silence and departure. 

It happened that another person had 
taken shelter under the porch, and wit- 
nessed the whole of this interesting 
scene, who, as soon as Mrs. Jordan ob- 
served him, came forward, and he, hold- 
ing out his hand, exclaimed with a deep 
Sif gh — 

‘ Lady, pardon the freedom of a strang- 
er, but would to the Lord they were all 
like thee ! ”’ 

The figure of this man bespoke his 
calling. His countenance was pale, and 
a suit of sable, rather the worse for 
wear, covered his tall and spare person. 
The penetrating eye of Thalia’s favorite 
votary soon developed his character and 
profession, and with her wonted good 
humor retreating a few paces she replied, 

** No, I wont shake hands with you. 

‘“ Why?’ 

‘ Beeause you are a Methodist preach- 
er, and when you know who | am, you'll 
send me to the devil! ” 

‘** The Lord forbid! Tam, as you say, 
a preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
who tells us to clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry, and relieve the distressed, and 
do you think I can behold a sister fulfill- 
ing the commands of my Great Master 
without feeling the spiritual attachment 
which leads me to break through worldly 
customs, and offer you the hand of friend- 
ship and brotherly love? ”’ 

** Well, well, you are a good old soul, 
I dare say; but—I don’t like fanatics, 
and you’}] not like me when I tell you I 
am a player.” 

The preacher sighed. 

“Yes, 1 am a ‘player ; 
have heard of me. 
name.’’ 

After a short pause he again extended 
his hand, and with a complaisant coun- 
tenance replied, 

‘*The Lord bless thee, whoever thou 
art. His goodness is unlimited. He has 
poured on thee a large portion of His 
spirit; and as to thy calling, if thy soul 
upbraid thee not, the Lord forbid that I 
should.” 

Thus reconciled, and the rain having 
abated, they left the porch together. 
‘The offer of his arm was accepted, and 
the female Roscius of comedy, and the 
disciple of John Wesley proceeded, arm 
in arm, to the door of Mrs. Jordan's 
dwelling. At parting, the preacher 
shook hands with her saying, 

‘* Fare thee well, sister. I know not 
what the principles of people of thy call- 
ing may be. Thou art the first I ever 
conversed with; but if their benevolent 
practices equal thine, 1 hope and trust, 
at the great day the Almighty God will 


and you must 
Mrs. Jordan is my 


say to each, ‘* Thy sins are forgiven 
thee.’ ’’— From the life of Mrs. Jordan. 


I> There is a story told of two per- 
sous of distinction, the one lived at Mad- 
rid, the other at Rome, who played a 
game of chess at that distance by cor- 
respondence. They were young men 
when they began the game, and though 
they lived to an old age, vet the game 
was not finished. One of them dying 
before the other, appointed his executor 
to go on with the game. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition ingecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 


justice and Universal love, to social institutions, | 


to commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dr. CHANNING. 





THE MEETINGS IN BOSTON. 


Boston, by the sessions in that city of 


the Executive Committee of the Ameri- | 


ean Union of Associationists, and of the 
Committee of Thirteen to whom the sub- 
ject of practical experiments has been re- 
ferred. ‘The presence of so many lead- 
ing persons in our cause was of course a 
signal for much lively communion through- 
out the whole circle of friends. We will 
relate the various doings of the week in 
order, although briefly. And first 


THE CONSECRATION. 
Most of the members had arrived on 
Sunday, the 10th inst., by a previous 
agreement to be present on that day at 


the public and the private services of the 


Religious Union of Associationists. The 
day was one of the finest of October, the 
audience in Bromfield Hall unusually 


large, composed of many of the most in- 


telligent and earnest men and women in 
Boston, who, if not all Associationists, 
were al] glad to worship with those who 
are seeking to embody Christianity in 
true forms of life. The services were 
solemn, cheerful and inspiring; in the 
faces of all you might read the glowing 
signs of true and deep communion. The 
beautiful hall with its religious dome and 
its associations of the Jast year; the nat- 
ural magnetism of that noble audience ; 
the especial interest of the occasion; the 


soul-kindling sentences of the Prophets’ 


and the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
Lord’s Prayer, which seemed burthened 
with new meaning and new force, uttered 
in such an asembly ; the holy and exalt- 
ing music of Mozart and Haydn, in which 
the deepest reverence and thanksgiving 
and unitary creed of the universal heart 


of man, with the mysteries of the Incar- | 


nation and the triumphant rapture of 
the Resurrection are rehearsed as in no 
other human language; ahd finally the 
cogent reasoning, the profound Christian 
feeling, and the beautiful and manly elo- 
quence of the preacher; all wrought 
their due impression upon hearts and 
minds which nothing but realities can 
satisfy. Mr. Channing discoursed of the 
grounds of our belief in a perfect society, 
in the coming of the kingdom*of Heaven 


upon earth; closing with a special allusion | 
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|to our friends from abroad and to the 
| business for which they had assembled, 
/and describing the solemn duty of self- 


purification and devotion which rests upon 
all who seek to realize the promise upon 
earth. He declared the idea of heaven 


here on earth to be the distinctive feature | 


of Christianity, while all other religions 
tell of heaven hereafter, in another world. 
It was the clear, condensed, symmetrical 
and quickening utterance of a man in liv- 


|ing rapport with his audience, with what) 


After the services a statement was 


tion of the Religious Union, and all per- 
sons, whether professedly Associationists 
or not, who felt an interest in the perma- 
nent continuance of the services, were in- 
vited to remain and to take counsel to 
that end. The unexpectedly large num- 
ber who responded to this call, and the 
deep interest they manifested, were most 
encouraging to the movement and gave 


| material grounds for anticipating increased 


life and efficacy from the services this 
winter. ‘Thus far nothing has ever done 
so much to advance the Associative cause 
in Boston. 

In the evening was held the monthly 
private meeting of the members of the 
Religious Union, of the inner circle of 
those who, from entire conviction, have 
consecrated themselves to the hope of 
unity and heaven on earth, and who con- 


aspirants towards the future Cuurcn oF 


Humanity, or as some prefer to name. 
their hope, the Cuurcn or Universa. 


Unity. Our friends from abroad were 


During the past week a new impulse | was deepest, truest, best in all of them. | 


has been given to the Associationists of | 8 | 
‘made of the objects, methods and condi- | 


stitute the nucleus of this little band of) 








|every thing to which the slightest uncer. 
‘tainty could attach, it was found that the 
contributions of weekly rent from A ffilia- 
ted Unions, and from individuals, author- 
ized the expectation of an income of at 


least fifty dollars per week for the ensuing 
six months. This was all appropriated 
to the expenses of the central office and 
the Harbinger. Mr. Ripley will take up 
his abode in New York immediately as 
General Agent of the Union. The pres- 
ent volume of the Harbinger under its 
present form will be brought to a close in 
one more number; after which it will be 
printed in New York in a larger form, 
under the editorial management of Mr, 
Parke Godwin, assisted by Mr. Ripley 
and Mr. Dana in that city, and by Mr. 
Dwight and Mr. Channing in Boston, 
Every effort will be made to increase its 
subscription list and bring it to the self-sup- 
porting point. Until that point is reached, 
until this most important organ of the 
cause is placed upon a solid basis, the 
Union are compelled to forego any direct 
appropriations to the end of continuing 
our lecturers in the field; meanwhile a 
subscription has been opened for that 


|Special purpose, and it is presumed that 


more, rather than less of that service will 
be performed than hitherto. Wherever 
a local Union, or any number of individu- 
als will guarantee expenses, our tried 
apostles will be ready and eager to go 
forth. It will be a principal duty of the 
General Agent to correspond with and to 
visit all the local or Affiliated Unions, and 
with special reference to the increasing of 
the Rent, upon which all the efficacy of 
the American Union depends. 


welcomed into the circle, and by the mys- | 


tic symbol of joining hands helped us re- 
new the pledge of faithfulness to our 
life-purpose. Intimate and trustful con- 
versation, about our faith and prospects, 
brought that good day gently to its 
close. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Assembled on Monday, at ten A. M. 
and continued in session through the day. 


Present, Messrs. Kay, of Philadelphia; 
Tweedy, Shaw, and Dana, of New 


York ; Channing, Ripley, Orvis, Allen, | 


Dwight, of Boston ; aad M’Coy of Lowell. 
Letters were read from Mr. Greeley, Mr. 
Godwin and others, who were not able to 
attend. The members of the Committee 
of ‘Thirteen, who were in the city, were 


invited to take part in the deliberations. 


The special business was to complete the 
arrangements for carrying out the meas- 


ures adopted at the last meeting in New 


York, for the establishing of a central 
agency in that city, and for placing the 
Harbinger upon a permanent basis. Af- 
ter a careful canvassing of funds, reject- 
ing from the year’s estimate of income 


THE COMMITTEE OF THIRTEEN. 


Tuesday and a part of Wednesday 
were devoted to the session of the Com- 
mittee upon practical experiments of As- 
sociation. Present, Messrs. Kay of Phil- 
adelphia, Sears of the North American 
Phalanx, Tweedy of New York (in the 
place of Mr. Palmer, of Vermont, re- 
signed), Cooke of Providence, Ripley, 
Channing, Orvis, Fisher, Dwight, of 


Boston. Letters were read from Mr. 
Palmer, and from Mr. Urner of Cincin- 
nati. Reports of progress were made 
from the sub-committees, among whom 
‘the various branches of the investigation 
were distributed at the last session, in 
July. The topics which were discussed 
most fully were: (1.) ‘The causes of the 
failures in several Jate practical attempts 
at Association, It is expeeted that the 
committee will be able to present a full 
and fair history of these, and especially 
of Brook Farm, by next spring ; so that 
the world may judge less ignorantly of 


them than they now do, and recognize in 
| such failures only confirmations of the 
, truth of the Assagiative doctrines. (2.) 
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The condition and prospects of the ex-| 


periments now in progress in this coun- 
try ; especially the North American, 
Trumbull and Wisconsin Phalanxes. 
Mr. Cooke has !ately visited all these 
Associations, and brings back a large 
amount of interesting information. The 
situation of the North American is de- 
cidedly hopeful; as to the other two, 
his impressions were of a less sanguine 
tone than letters which have been recent- 
ly published in the Harbinger and ‘Tri- 
bune. Yet it is not time to despair; and 
the report of this sub-committee will un- 
dergo the revision of later statistics before 
it can be properly made public. (3.) The 
expediency of some internal organization 
among the Affiliated Unions, whereby the 
members shall be educated and prepared 
for the future life of Association. (4.) 
The expediency of instituting an Associ- 
ative school for children. The balance of 
opinion among the Committee, as thus 
far advised, leaned to the conclusion that 
no such step as yet seems practicable ; 
that an Associative School can only pros- 
per within the borders of a practical in- 
dustrial Association. 

The committee on correspondence with 
the Associationists in Europe had already 
reported, so faras informed, in the columns 
of the Harbinger. ‘The committees on 
the classification of the guarantee move- 
ments of the day; on the applicability of 
the Serial Law to the early stages of the 
Associative experiment; and on the regis- 
try of persons ready to invest their prop- 
erty or labor in such experiment as the 
Union may hereafter determine to insti- 
tute, asked for further ume. 


THE FESTIVAL. 

On Tuesday evening the members of 
the Committees were invited to meet the 
ladies and gentlemen of the Boston 
Union, together with a few friends from 
Brook Farm, and others interested in our 
movement, at the house of a devoted 
friend. ‘The entertainment, simple, beaa- 
tifal, symbolic, wsthetically planned to 
speak to ear and eye and every sense, in 


harmony with the profound sentiments of 


the oceasion, will be long remembered. 
There were works of art and emblematic 


devices, full of rich suggestion; cho-| 
ruses of Mozart and Haydn, songs of | 


Beethoven and Schubert, and other music 
for the piano, full of inspiyation, and aptly 
preluding or continuing the brief speeches 
called forth from different individuals by 
a list of sentiments, ‘* to Association,” 
‘‘to the Phalanstery,’’ ‘*to Fourier,” 
‘*to the Organization of Industry,” ‘ to 
Woman,” ‘to Children,’’ ** to Beauty 
in Nature and Art,’’ and closing with 


‘*to Universat Unity.’’ Neither were 


the harmonies of the palate neglected ; | 


ehojce fruit, choice viands, and the fra- 








grant Mocha, served in true Associative! will be remembered as a season of re- 
Group style by our host with several of freshing by the friends in Boston, as by 
his friends in person, gratified at once the those who were their guests. And it 
sense of order and the impulse of expan- will leave its mark in the increased activ- 
sion. Unity in variety reigned in all the ity of both the Posten and the Religious 
arrangements. Friendship and the reli-| Union of Associationists this winter. 
gious sentiment which looks forward to| With so strong and living a centre in 
the triumph of all Humanity, gave the | that city, and with another, perhaps 
tone. We all met more closely, by these stronger, which will soon be formed now 
composite affinities, and proved again by in New York, the cause will move on 
this slight foreshadowing of harmony, the with new vigor throughout our whole 
wisdom of Fourier’s idea of a Social | land. 





Order, which shall reconcile the spiritual 


with the material, which shall unite Lux- PROSPECTS IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


ury, Society, Science and Religion in the; Messrs. Eprrors: — A word concern- 
daily life of every child of the good jing our cause in Western New York. 
God. It is difficult to obtain a hearing upon 


the subject of Association in this section 

of our country at the present time chief- 

On Wednesday evening 2 public meet- ly for two reasons. First, the public 
ing of the friends of Association was, mind is very much preoceupied with 
called in Washington Hall, in Bromfield questions of fragmentary reform. The 
Street. The audience was numerous and | Anti-Renters are absorbed in the effort to 
respectable. James Kay, of Philadelphia, free the soil of New York from the do- 
took the chair. Addresses were made/ minion of the old manor titles, by which 
from the impulse of the moment, by so many of its: best counties have been 
Georce Riptey, Joun Aten, Jonn S. impoverished and robbed. The National 
Dwicut, and Wittiam Henry Cuan-| Reformers are very actively and success- 
ning. These were of a purely extem- fully engaged in the presentation of the 
pore character, as was every thing about Homestead question, and the right of all 
the meeting. Of all the interesting pub- to the soil. The Liberty Leaguers are 
lic meetings which have been held by also in the field, advocating with great 
Associationists in Boston in times past, earnestness and enthusiasm, the idea of a 
few have been more successful, more- thorough, integral political reform, which 
happily sustained from beginning te end,+shalf-abolish slavery every where, and 
and better calculated to produce a good restore to all men their violated rights to 
impression. It was not the purpose labor, liberty, and life. Add to these the 
of any one of the speakers to fathom Temperance, Peace, and the Mutual 
and exhaust any subject, to enter deeply Guarantee movements of various kinds 
into the science of Association. But which are engaging the attention of the 
by a simultaneous instinct, by a tacit people, and it will be seen that they are 
understanding, cach in a familiar, brief not wanting in subjects to interest them 
and pertinent way spoke so as to con- worthily. And it becomes difficult to get 
vince the world of the good sense, the the ear of the public to consider a new 
cheerfulness, the earnest and clear pur- order of ideas. Each separate band of re- 
pose which animate our whole movement, formers deems it almost treasonable to en- 
and which make the look and speech of, courage new things, which may perehance 
an Associationist to be never hackneyed dissipate the interest which it is felt ought 
or desponding. ‘The breaking up of the | to be taken in his especial direction of ef- 
life at Brook Farm was frequently allod-| fort. Each says we must first make men 
ed to, especially by Mr. Ripley, who, on | temperate, or first free the slaves, or firsé 
the eve of entering a new sphere of la- | take some other initiatory step, after which 
bor for the same great cause, appeared in it will be time to commence the work of 
all his indomitable strength and cheerful-| social reorganization. The catastrophe 
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ness, triumphant amid outward failure. | of the progressive movements of the age, 
‘The owls and bats and other birds of ill proceeds from the one-ideaism of the men 
omen, which utter their oracles in leading engaged in their advocacy and promotion, 
political and sectarian religious journals, | If the reform forces were united, they 
and which are busily croaking and | would wield a power that would be per- 
screeching of the downfall of Assogia-| feetly omnipotent. And reform is ong 
tion, had they been present at this meet-| every where, It is man’s information in 
| ing, could their weak eyes have borne so ‘truth, reformation in love, and outforma- 
much light, would never again have) tion in order. In the Associative philo- 
coupled failure with the thought of such sophy, all reformatory ideas meet like the 
men, nor entertained a feeling other than tints of the rainbow, in a ray of light. 
And is not the time near at hand when 
This little season of deliberations, this unity of progressive principles and ef- 


of envy of experience like theirs. 


| councils, sucial and religious meetings, | forts must be recognized and acted upon! 
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Another occasion of discouragement to| provisions made for a course of lectures. | 
the Associative Cause in Western New | 


York is the reputed failure of the three or 
four attempts at realization which were 
made in that section of the country. Al- 
though men started in this enterprise with- 
out adequate means, without understand- 
ing the philosophy of social organization, 
without a legal basis of effort, without 
any of the elements of success; yet be- 
cause they did not at once realize the 
high ideal of a perfect commonwealth, 
the selfish, the ignorant, and the scoffers 
at God's truth echo the ery of failure till 
they almost make themselves believe that 
Association has actually been érved and 
failed. They seem never to have thought 
that present society is a failure through- 
out—a failure practically, religiously, 


industrially, to achieve the destiny of 


man — and that there have been and can 
be no failures of Association soa disastrous 
as the legitimate results of civilization. 
But this lesson is yet to be learned. 

Under these discouraging circum- 
stances, our first Jecturing tour in West- 
ern New York was not apparently so 
successful as in some other sections of 
the country. But we saw much here to 
encourage the laborer in the field of so- 
cial reform. 

In Buffalo, some half dozen meetings 
were held, and quite an audience regu- 
larly attended. Mr. Brisbane spoke at 
several of the meetings here, and the 
subject was clearly presented in its nega- 
tive and positive aspects. Many of the 
best minds of the city, several profes- 
sional men, and quite a representation 
from the commercial and industrial elasses 
were present. No Affiliated Union was 
organized ; but with a few such devoted 
friends of the cause as C. C. Bristol, 
Esq. and Robert Albery, Buffalo will be 
preserved from the fate of Sodom, and 
the principles of the divine social order 
will make steady progress. -Another 
course of lectures would be well attended 
in Buffalo, and would doubtless result in 
an efficient organization for the propaga- 
tion of the doctrines of Association. 

Several lectures were given in W yom- 
ing County, to rather small audiences ; 
but a few friends were found who are 
pledged to the work of social reform, 


believing it to be the fulfilment of the’ 


Christian idea and the last hope of human 
redemption. We were hospitably enter- 


tained at the homes of James Sprague of 


Pavillion and Hugh T. Brooks of W yow- 
ing. Mr. Bryan of Coventry is also a 
real worker in the cause of reform. He 
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The audiences were not large, but enough 
were present to show that hope had 
not died out among those who had 
been among the earliest advocates of the 
cause in our country, and who had been 
disappointed in their attempts at practical 


realization. The friends in this place 


have a great deal to contend with.) 


Rochester was the chief scene of propa- 
gation of our principles previous to com- 
mencing the movements at Sodus Bay, 
Clarkson, and so forth. It was at a time 


when labor had little encouragement to 


offer itself for sale in the city, when the 
spirit of enterprise and improvement was 
slumbering or regaining its strength after 
the industrial paralysis of the last panic, 
and when many from the depths of de- 
spair and poverty were driven to a econsid- 
eration of the question of Assoeiation, as 
the only feasible thing left for them to do. 
And the excitement that prevailed in this 


city previous to the eemmeneement of 


these ill-advised attempts at Association 
was immense. Many came into the 
movement from conviction of its absolute 
truth, and its foundation in the wants of 
man and the providenee and government 
of God; but by far the most as their 
only hope of a home on earth. The 
economies of Association on the one 
hand, and the increased productive power 
of a well organized and co-operative 
township on the other, in comparison 
With the waste and incoherence of pres- 
ent industrial arrangements, convinced 
them that it were easy to supply their 
material wants, if they could but seeure 
a home in Association. And with the 
rash spirit of adventure which character- 
izes the American people, without men or 
means, without knowledge of the mode 
of operation, without any of the material 
for a suceessfal business undertaking, 
they threw themselves madly into the 
inovement, rushed in great numbers to 
the scene of the practical trial, with no 
previous acquaintance, not to say friend- 


ship, and could do but little more than to 


| pass a ** vole declaring themselves an Asso- 


has an unusual degree of tact in adapting | 
himself to the people, and as pioneer, | 


colporteur and agent in awaking an inte- 
rest in the cause, and circulating publica- 
tions, his services are invaluable. 


‘more Quixotie than many of the at-. 


ciation.’ 


Were five hundred girls to be- 
come convinced of the advantages and 
economies of labor-saving machinery, 
that the spinning-jenny and power leom 
would do the work of a hundred persons 
using the old instrumentalities and meth- 
ods, and therefore to resolve upon the es- 
tablishment of a factory ; and were they 
to commence the operation by running in 
debt for the waterfall, attempting to con- 


struct their own buildings and machinery, | 


and unaided by science and money at- 
tempt an experiment at the factory 
system, the scheme would not be 


tempts at Association which have been 


On our return to Rochester, we found| made in this country. And the fail- 


eee 
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ure of the honest girls would prove 
nothing for or against the practicability 
of using Jabor-saving machinery. Nei- 
ther does the failure of the socalled Asso- 
ciations argue against the feasibility of 
the undertaking whenever suitable means 
and scientific conditions of success can be 
guaranteed. And many of the friends in 
Rochester are not in the least discouraged 
by the disastrous results of their attempts 
at harmonic society, though they receive 
very little sympathy, but much persecu- 
tion rather, from those who are selfishly 
interested in maintaining the present or- 
der of Society. It was regretted by the 
friends of the cause, that our lectures 
could not be longer continued, as the peo- 
ple were beginning to consider the ques- 
tion of Social Reform of sufficient im- 
portance to induce their attendanee at the 
meetings. It is hoped that a Union will 
soon be organized in that eity, and that 
such men as Messrs. Fish, Crofts, Morgan, 
and Greig, will embody their influence in an 
efficient organization fer the propagation 
of the seienee of Association. We re- 
turn them our thanks for their hospitality 
while with them, and for their efforts to 
give us a fair hearing. We look forward 
to the time when the hope which they 
have so leng cherished and labored to 
realize, shall no longer be regarded as a 
theory, but become an example to the 
nations, of interests harmonized, and se- 
cial destiny achieved. J. A. 





TO WOMAN — TO ALL INTERESTED IN 
ASSOCIATION. 

Frienp ano Sister: —It is you whom 
we are addressing, and from whose heart 
and hands we hope for a response as we 
lay our plans before you for yeur eon- 
currence and co-operation. We address 
you in the name of the women of the 
Boston Union of Associationists. 

It is our wish, after the first of Decem- 
ber, to oecupy our Union room in the 
morning, by the sale of faney work, baby 
linen, children’s clothing, &c. &c., any 
and every article of use and beauty which 
the generosity and skill of the friends of 
our movement may place at our dispesal. 
Real worth is readily recognized even in 
this day, and we would have each artiele, 
from greatest to least, so distinguished 
for taste and superior workmanship, so 
worthy of Associationists, that it should 
create for itself a market. Aveording to 
the measure of success will be the per- 
manence of the sale. 

As we trust to make our room a ren- 
dezvous for the friends of the cause, and 


/in order to complete the circle, whilst we 


offer in addition, on the one side, works 
of the various writers of our school, to 
strengthen the inner man, the fragrant 


Mocha and delicate condiments concocted 
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by friendly fingers, shall temptingly sug- 
gest the need of refreshing the outer 
man, on the other. 


We must depend in the beginning of 


this enterprise, (as in a fair,) upon con- 
tributions from all sources; but should 
we be successful, we could probably, in 
the future, refund the cost of materials 
when desired ; 


talents of our band, we 


and as we discover the 


hope to be 
able to serve them individually where 
needed, by procuring ‘‘ orders "’ for them 
in their various departments. 

We would consult with all who contri- 
bute, as to the disposal of any profits 
which may arise. It has been proposed 
that after the payment of our necessary 
expenses, the proceeds should be divided 
into three portions, according to the ‘Trin- 
First, to 


aid in supplying the material needs of the 


ity which we find every where. 
cause. Second, to contribute to the social 
and religious movement, which latter is do- 
ing a great work here. 
lecturers and publications; it being at the 


Third, to help our 


option of the doner, when not wishing to 
leave it to the committee, which fund his 
gift shall enrich. We would hear other 
suggestions from you. 

Mutual guarantees in cases of sickness 
or temporary embarrassment, we feel to 
be very desirable; and have therefore re- 
solved that five 
received shall go to the commencement of 


cents on every dollar 
such a fund, that we may be a litle pre- 


pared to co-operate with the general 
movement Which ere long must be made 
to this end. 

It muy seem that we are very sanguine. 
Not so. 
ing 


5? 


We are in earnest, and are will- 
nay, rejoice to devote our time and 
labor to this experiment; and if it fails, 
nothing disheartenedgut strengthened by 
our experience, we shall attempt what 
next presents itself, 

You have heard our plan. Will you 
On you, sister, 
brother, depends our success. Will you 
? Will you not also gather 


co-operate with us! 


not aid us 
from the friendly, gifts of gold, materials 
or skill? Will 
tell us what you will do, and cheer us by 
words of good counsel and sympathy? 


you not write to us and 


Is it not a privilege to work in a cause 
like thist We are luke- 
warm, dead, are we not! with such a 


wondrously 


glorious hope belore us. 

Let me repeat to you an ancient Ice- 
landic tradition, which we were fortunate 
enough to hear at our Convention this 
week. On the sides of Mount Heela, 
where the snows and fires meet, blooms 
a pale blue flower. He who bravely toils 
up the mountain and plucks the flower, 
perishes ; but its leaves, scattered among 
the people, give eternal life to all on 
whom they fal!. Shall not we joyfully 


and unfalteringly toil upward, if but to 
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beat the cold pathway of those who come 
after, who shall assuredly gather our 
holy flower of harmony and love, whose 
leaves shall be scattered for the healing 
of nations. 

Please address — your sister in faith 
and hope, 

Anna Q. T. Parsons, 
Secrelary. 
Boston, October 14, 1847. 


THE LIBERTY LEAGUE. 
From the time our attention waa first 
called to this movement, we resolved to 
give itthe degree wf consideration which 
it rightly assumes, in the series of transi- 
tional reforms which characterize so dis- 
tinctively this age. Many of the men 


who compose this League, have been 
prominent and earnest |aborers in nearly 
all the philanthropic reforms of the day, 
and some of them have been long distin- 
guished for their learning, eloquence, in- 
tellectual acuteness, and the munificence 
of their public and private benefactions ; 
and all of them who may be regarded as 
the representatives and leaders of this 
movement, are men of humane feelings 
and of liberal and progressive tendencies. 
Like multitudes of others, they have 
steadily ascended from the horizon-level 
of 


nearly reached the key stone of the ce- 


individual reform, until they have 
lestial arch where all individual reforms 
converge to a unity; and from whence 
they see that Humanity is one; that a 
true society must co-ordinate its relations 
to a progressive reception of the truth, 
and to a harmonious development of it in 
life 


that simplism in 


integral of Humanity. They 


that 


which has been so characteristically de- 


the 


perceive reform 


+s 


fined as ‘** one ideaism,’’ which does not 


calculate conditions; which devises no 
plans, which does not recognize the prin- 
ciple of substitution in the modes of re- 
forms; which provides no counterpouises 
against unfavorable contingencies ; which 
proceeds from sentiment rather than wis- 
dom; and which often finds its locks of 
strength sharn by exclusive devotion to 
a single end, is tentative rather than ef- 


fectual, and will complete its success only 


in the integral unity of the principles and | 


elements of social progress. 


Our friends of the Liberty League have 


not only advocated the emancipation of | 


the slaves with earnestness and sincerity 
of word, but they have also faithfully 
sought to effect it through the political 


ties which bind the North to the South, | 


and through the ties of religion, which 


bind men of all races in solidarity to} 


God. They are not of that class of phil- 
anthropists who expect to mould publie 
opinion by moralism, whilst they leave it 
to that capricious dame to confer the 
hoon of freedom upon the slave in its 





'own chosen time. Hence they have al- 
ways hada plan of action more or less 


definite, and have watched with singu- 
lar vigilance the shifting phases of re- 
fourm, and with especial interest, British 
emancipation in the West Indies. They 
have seen that this experiment, though it 
reflect great honor upon the philanthropy 
of England’s legislators does little credit 
The condition of the 
emancipated slaves of the West Indies 
is to-day no compliment to the doctrine of 


to their sagacity. 


unmediate, unconditional emancipation. 
It shows that emancipation should have 
been not only conditional, but that the 
based 
upon the wisest system of guaranties. 
Why do all accounts from those islands 
teem with the sufferings of the newly 
Why has there 


been a diminution of products throughout 


whole scheme should have been 


emancipated slaves ! 


the islands in which emancipation has 
transpired ! 

Why the recent accounts thence, that 
many of the negroes are soliciting the 
planters to restore them to their former 
We know that 
these accounts have been treated by some, 


condition of slavery! 


as malicious misrepresentations by the 
enemies of emancipation, but we do not 
get from any quarter, statements which 
awaken of brilliant and felicitous 
success in that experiment ; — statements 
which put the beatitudes of the Emanci- 
pation Act beyend al] doubt. No, there 
is but too sad oceasion for the tidings ef 


ideas 


misery which come to us from the freed 
negroes of those islands. By a retro- 
spection of the relations of classes, at the 
time of emancipation, and an inspection 
of colonial legislation subsequent to that 
period, the causes of the existing suffer- 
ings of the entfranchised, wil) be made 
‘The Emancipation Act found 
the planters the only land-helders, and it 


apparent. 


left the freed slaves entirely at their mer- 
cy, without homes, and without land fer 
establishing homes. They were com- 
pelled to buy lands of the planters, and 
those which they purchased, were gene- 
rally such as as had been exhausted and 
by the owners. 
Plantations that before emancipation were 
regarded as totally worthless, immediate- 
|ly after it, rose to a nominal value of 


abandoned to waste 


thousands of pounds, and were sold as 
No fact in 
the history of that experiment is better 
_known, than that of the unprecedented 
in the value of real estate. The 
Colonial government immediately imposed 


homes forthe freed negroes. 


rise 


| enormous duties upon all building mate- 
rial and other needed commodities of 


|importation, so that the negroes have 
|found it impossible to sustain themselves 
_ with comfort in their new relations. Now 
| our neighbors of the League, have watch- 
| ed the history of emancipation there, with 
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palpitating breath, and have asked what 
has resulted to vitiate a movement which 
they at first regarded as a stroke of policy 
so grand, that it would settle the question 
of emancipation for the world, and draw 
the United States to it in the train of its 
brilliant career. 
cipation turns out to be no real ameliora- 
tion of the slave’s unhappy lot. He is 
only saved from the auction stand and the 
lash tc become the prey of land-sharks 
and tariff builders; only converted from 
the donkey which is cudgeled and pushed 
along, to a still sillier one that is cheated 
into running oat his life, in the vain idea 
of catching the beets which are suspended 
upon the pole before his nose. It is now 
felt that emancipation is comparatively 
worthless if it provide not the conditions 
of freedom, by guarantying homes to the 
emancipated, and securing them against 
impositions from land-lordism and com- 
mercial duplicity. 
of the League right in this view ? 


Are not the advocates 
Were 
the three million slaves of this country 
freed to-day, would there not follow the 
same unhappiness here? and would they 
seek such an emancipation did they but 
foresee all its results? The wisdom and 
beneficence of any measure in reform, 
always depends upon its details being 
well arranged, and the application of the 
measure itself being well-timed. 

And now we would venture to sug- 
gest whether it were not well to begin 
the discussion of a plan of emancipation, 
one which shall be 
scope and details, rather than content 


well digested in 


ourselves, with mere appeals to public 
opinion, against the horrors of slavery. 
We all know that these evils are bad 
enough, and demand not only mitigation 
bat absolute extinction. But the ques- 
tion of method is always the most diffi- 
cult in reform, and is always what deter- 
mines the fate of a scheme. Slavery, 
hike all other social vices is organic, and 
demands an organic reform. Declama- 
tion and moralism will not remove it. 
Our friends of the League feel, though 
somewhat vaguely to be sure, that the 
question of Slavery is after all the 
question of Labor; and not of chattel 


slave-labor alone but of military serfdom, 


and of wages slavery, under a regime of 


commercial and industrial feudalism as 
well. They feel too with some distinct- 
ness, that all reforms are unitary in their 
tendencies, and that they can only com- 
plete themselves individually in one inte- 
gral reform. Hence they perceive that 
the anti-slavery reform can only perfect 


itself, in a general land and labor reform, 


which shall protect labor against tariff im- | 


positions and duties, and an indiscriminate 
commercial spoliation. They see also 
that the Temperance, Peace, National Re- 


This unconditional eman- | 
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cessful only as they become one. They 
must exist organically as well as senti- 
mentally, and have a common representa- 
tive in a party or body of men pledged to 
their unitary support. And here again 
they but express a sentiment, which per- 
vades the age. We put the question, 
whether the great and imminent danger to 
reform in this restless age, is not that it 
will burn itself out, in the feverish ex- 


citement of its own spirit, and that the 


world may settle down into stoicism, and | 


faithlessness towards God and Humanity 
— whether the public interest in reform 
has not already flagged, and whether the 
prosecution of so many distinet reforms 
which in their integrality are but one, is 
not an immense waste of moral capital ; 
and finally, whether there can be any 
hope of their suecess until they shall have 
found a complete expression in an organ- 
ization, which, whilst it shall give to each 
idea its individual importance, shall se- 
cure unity of system and labor in the 
whole. We think there can be but one 
answer here ; and we unite in sentiment 
with the League, as to the necessity for 
such a convergency of reforms and for a 
fitting formula of expression. But what 
shall that formula be, and how shall it be 
determined ? 

It is here, precisely, that is, in method, 
that we begin to differ from the Liberty 
League. 
a political party, the members of which 
shall be individually and publicly pledged, 
in purpose and in deed, to every measure 
contained in the category of their ereed. 
This we regard as empirical, and liable to 
the same errors which characterize ex- 
isting parties; for suppose some new 
measure of reform should be proposed, 
which is not embraced in the catechism 
of this party, is it certain that it will be 
recognized and adopted by the party? Is 
there a flexibility of organization which 
will admit of it? The party cannot be 
held to anything beyond its pledge, and 
thus are we exposed to the contingency 
of the party becoming dogged and con- 
servative, and unwilling to see any truth 


which is not coped within the horizon of 


its own creed. It will not do to trust to 
the enlarged views, the liberal sentiment, 
and the supposed exemption from preja- 
dice of those who may now compose the 
party, nor that a eatholic regard will 
always be cherished towards progressive 
ideas. We have witnessed enough in 
, labors of reform to evlighten us as to the 
rigidity and tyranny of organized social 
evils, and to show us how many an other- 
wise good man has been made to play 
the devil where he would have lived the 
angel. 

| The method of the League differs not 
|from that of all existing parties. It still 


Their mode is the formation of 





te 


tendencies of society in conflict with each 
other. They are both useful and impor- 
tant elements, and the real object in re- 
form is to seek a formula in which growth 
and preservation may be as harmonious in 
Why 
should there not be an organization of 
society which would admit of progress 
without the tremendous and fearful up- 
heavings of revolution? And why should 
there not be conservatism, withodt a chok- 
ing out of life in every new form of its 
unfolding ¢ 


society as they are in nature. 


It is the province of science 
alone, to answer these questions and to 
construct a society wherein these two 
elements, hitherto so long antagonistic, 
shall be blended, and find their uses com- 
pleted in unity: and where all the now 
conflicting social forees and tendencies 
shall be distributed according to the law 
of harmony, which nature signalizes in 
the grand choral anthem that she per- 
petually utters. 





NOTICE. 
Tue Pustie Services of the Boston Re- 
Ligious Union oF ASSOCIATIONISTS are con- 
tinued regularly every Sunday afternoon, under 
the direction of Wittram Henry CHANNING, 
in Washingtonian Hall, Bromfield Street. Seats 
free to all. 
Bus TON, Oct. 12. 18 47, 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL. 

Tue following publications, from the French 

School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 

store, Tribune Buildings, New York, and at 

Crosby and Nichols’, No. 111 Washington St., 

Boston. 

The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols, 

Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels. 

Considerant’s Theory of Natural and Attrac- 
tive Education. — 

Considerant’s Exposition of the Phalansterian 
Theory. 

Considerant’s Immorality of Fourier’s Doc- 
trine. 

Considerant’s Theory of Property. 

Paget's Introduction taSocial Science. 

Cantagrel’s Fool of tl alais Royal. 

Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 

Reynaud’s Solidarity 

T'amisier’s Theory of Functions, 

Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 

Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamphlets and almanaes can be had at the same 
places. Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 
Fourier: price, $2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 
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